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BOOKS 
; OPEN 
TO ALL. 
One Instance! d.....e00s 


* , “The sales of Ripans Tabules 
in Philadelphia are larger 
than in any other city—not : 

even excepting New York. 


The... 


Philadelphia Record 


$ ts the only daily paper in that city in which 
Ripans Tabules are advertised.”” 
There are five drug houses in the United States who order 
Ripans Tabules in hundred s lots—three of them are 
Philadelphia houses. Smith, Kline & French Co., Wholesale 
2 Druggists of the Quaker City, recently ordered four hundred 


gross of Ripans Tabules within the short space of two weeks, 


ONE MORE INSTANCE—to be remembered ! 


A belief amongst advertisers once existed that Philadelphia was a 
poor town in which to introduce new proprietary medicines ;- but 
such statements have been proven erroneous by The Ripans 
Chemical Co., of New York City, with the valuable assistance’ of 
“The Philadelphia Record,” or in their own words, “THE 
RECORD ‘DONE?’ IT !” ; 
SSVSSVSVSSssessesesee THE RECORD 
Average Circulation in February, ’98: PUBLISHING CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Daily Edition, 181,309 eseeecseoooeqce 


Sunday « 142,446 


E 











PRINTERS’ INK. | 


MILLIONS in Wheat! 
MILLIONS in Corn! 
MILLIONS in Oats! 


COMFORT reaches the homes of 


vast numbers whose bounteous 
. crops have returned them ready 
money. 





sees SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$ 
$ These people are buyers, 
$ and theyare not too busy now 
$ to read your advertisement. 


SS$S$SSS$$H PDHPDHPPPPPPH PD DDD ah 








COMFORT unlocks over one million, 
two hundred and fifty-three thou- 
sand (1,253,000) homes with its 
magic key. 


COMFORT is represented by every 
responsible general advertising 
agent. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pablisher, 
Augusta, Maine. 


BOSTON OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
BLDG. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL 


FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLaSs MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., Post-OFFIce, JUNE 29, 1893. 


Vol. XXII. 


A DOLLAR A THOUSAND. 
DON’T TOUCH IT, 


From the National Advertiser, the Special 
Agent's Organ, New York, March 15, 18098. 

‘* Page advertisements for New York 
Special Agents and others,’’is the head- 
ing of a proposition sent out by the 
Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co., on a 
circular that looks like a huge postal 
card. The publishers are informed 
that the Saturday issue of the Chi- 
cago Record sells a page advertisement 
of Ripans ‘labules for $214.20 net. 
The Record gets a good advertisement. 
It is said to be so very stiff in the mat- 
ter of figures that it would not shade 
the price a cent. The Record ‘‘is 
accorded” a circulation of 215,000 
copies. Other publishers are invited 
to accept the same business on the same 
rate per thousand copies as that paid 
to the Chicago Record. ‘‘ We will pay 
$r a thousand for every thousand- 
printed.” They offer to furnish mat- 
rices to all publishers who will accept 
his proposition. 

The Chicago Record deserves all that 
is said of it. No newspaper in the 
country ranks higher. But the best 
advertising medium is not the one with 
the greatest circulation, but the one 
yielding the largest percentage of profit, 
and every advertiser who throws 
PRINTERS’ INK in the waste basket, 
and does his own thinking, knows that 
there is no fixed relation between cir- 
culation and profit. The paper need 
not even pay its publisher in order to 
pay advertisers. Men embark capital 
in newspaper enterprises without any 
desire to make them pay. Publishing 
may bea hobby. Again, a publisher 
may desire to head off his contempo- 
raries or he may have ambitions to 
gratify or purposes to accomplish by 
means of a newspaper which are en- 
tirely separate from any idea of mak- 
ing the paper pay, and in such a case 
advertising space may be obtainable at 
a low rate. 

In Chicago the conditions of com- 
petition may be such that space will 
not bring more than a certain figure, 
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no matter what the circulation of the 
paper. The publisher may have an 
idea of doing business as a wholesale 
dealer striving for large sales and con- 
tent with a small percentage of profit. 
Again, he may feel that advertisements 
have a certain news value; that they 
add to the attractiveness of the paper, 
therefore should be admitted on very 
easy terms. The connection between 
the Chicago Record and its evening 
brother, the Mews, may lessen the cost 
of producing each, and thus make a 
low but lucrative advertising rate pos- 
sible. It is conceivable that newspaper 
space in Chicago, should not be mar- 
ketable in other sections of the coun- 
try, and therefore should not affect 
prices in distant towns, 

Everybody with even a rudimentary 
knowledge of newspaper production 
understands that after the first cost is 
provided for, the multiplication of 
a is comparatively inexpensive. 

he National Advertiser has repeat- 
edly contended that a mere naked 
statement of circulation is of very 
limited value to the advertiser. How 
was the circulation gained? Was ita 
steady growth based upon a legitimate 
extension of public demand or was it 
artificially stimulated by any one of the 
numerous catchpenny devices for at- 
tracting transient readers? The idea 
that a certain amount of space is worth 
a dollar a thousand copies in all pa 
of the country without regard to pn 
acter or to local conditions is not cred- 
itable to the intelligence of a man who 
mixes with the commercial world. 

The publisher of the Chicago Record 
is an astute business man. He may 
consider it necessary to advance prices 
since the paper has a limited amount 
of space to sell and the demand may 
exceed the supply. 

This last move ought to make news- 
papers open their eyes. This is what 
comes of making detailed statements. 
You are forced into a ridiculousiy un- 
just comparison with other papers on 
the basis of mere circulation. 

There may be advertisers to whom 
the latest proposition offers a sugges- 
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tion to be acted upon. Becausea cer- 
tain rate is accepted on a certain day 
by one newspaper in Chicago, there- 
fore the other papers should take the 
same advertisement at the same price 
per thousand. 


When the Little Schoolmaster had 
read in the National Advertiser the ar- 
ticle printed above, ‘‘A Dollar a 
Thousand; Don’t Touch It,” he sent a 
competent reporter to interview Mr. 
T. F. Kennedy, who gives out the ad- 
vertising contracts at the office of the 
Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co. The 
following conversation thereupon took 
place between Mr. Kennedy and 
PRINTERS’ INK’s representative: 

P.I. R. You have been ——s- prop- 
osition to special agents offering them ad- 
vertising patronage at a specified price? 

Mr. KR We have. 

What was your proposition ? 

To insert the 6-inch double-column adver- 
tisements of the Ripans Chemical Co, in 
every issue, one year, upon the basis of the 
rate paid the Chicago Record, which is one- 
seventeenth of a cent aline for each thousand 
circulation, with the privilege of using addi- 
tional space pro rata. 

1 understand you to say that you have 
such a contract with the Chicago Record? 

e have. 

Was it a special rate ? 

No. 

It was in accordance with their rate card? 

Yes, the same rate that would be charged 
to anybody asking the same service. 

How generally did you send out that propo- 
sition? 

We sent it to all the special agents, and 
then published it in Printers’ Ink, where 
special agents and publishers would see it. 

I don’t suppose you found a single one 
willing to accept it. How is it? 

We have received several acceptances. 

Have you actually closed a contract with 
any paper? 

We have closed contracts with papers rang- 
ing in circulation from 1,300 to 40,000 or more, 

Fou speak of closing with a paper of 1,300 
circulation. Wasthat a daily paper ? 

It was a monthly. 

How much would that publisher get for the 
12-inch advertisement in his monthly? 

His actual circulation is 1,340 copies, and 
the sum he receives for inserting the 12-inch 
advertisement a year amounts to $1.36, less 
the usual agent’s commission. 

Will such a contract be profitable to him? 

I don’t know. 

Are most papers that show a disposition to 
accept the proposition monthlies or weeklies ? 

Nearly all are issued daily and in almost 
every case the best in their respective locali- 
ties. 

Now, for instance, has any paperin Boston 
accepted it ? 

0. 

Any paper in New York? 

Reacts New York City. 

Any in New York State ? 

We have placed the order with two dailies 
in New York State and have propositions 
from others. 

Any in New econ? 

We have had an offer from a leading daily 
paper in New Jersey. 
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Why did not you close with it ? 

We require a statement showing in det iil 
the actual average circulation for the year 
1897 and shall close with that paper just as 
soon as that statement comes to eed. 

Do you expect it to come? 

Yes. 

Any in Pennsylvania ? 

We have had no acceptances from papers 
in Pennsylvania on that basis. 

In Ohio? 

We have closed with one paper in Ohio. 

Indiana? 

one. 

Illinois ? 

None beside the Chicago Record. 

ane west of Illinois ? 

A leading daily of Denver, Col., desires 
the business, and will get it just as soon as 
the circulation statement comes in. 

Any in the Southern States ? 

We have had no acceptances from the 
Southern States yet. 

Do I understand that the Ripans Chemical 
Co. gave you authority to place that adver- 
tising at the specified rate with as many pa- 
pers as wanted it without any limit? 

Your understanding is correct. 

About how much do you think the adver- 
poms you have already placed on this basis 
would amount to in dollars and cents? 

Between two and three thousand dollars. 

Do the papers seeking the business at the 
price named appear to you to be on the in- 
crease? Does it seem to you likely thata 
ws number of papers are going to accept 
it 

Indications point that way. 

Is it your impression that the Ripans 
Chemical Co. will be obliged to withdraw or 
modify their proposition ? 

It is our impression that they will be 
obliged to either withdraw the proposition or 
modify it or they will have a bigger contract 
on hand than they dream of. 

Well, for instance, you think that they 
would be bankrupt if a sufficient number of 
papers of 1,340 circulation monthly should 
take their order at $1.36 a year? 

No; ay of as small a circulation as 
that will not bankrupt them. 

Well, do you think that if a great many 
daily papers with a thousand circulation 
should accept the order at $52 a year that 
that would bankrupt them ? 

ardly. 

Well, if a great many daily papers with 
10,000 circulation should take the order at 
$520 a year, do you think that that would 
bankrupt them ? 

It might not bestows: them, but it would 
give them a pretty big bill to pay. 

You mean by that that the advertising in 
such papers would cost more than it is worth ? 

I am, perhaps, wrong in supposing that the 
company could not afford to take all the ad- 
vertising offered at the price specified, but I 
see indications that the acceptances are going 
to much more widespread than was ex- 
pected, and that the amount of advertisin; 
secured is liable to run above a hundre 
thousand dollars rather quickly and I had 
not supposed that the company contemplated 
putting out cash advertising at this time to 
that extent. 

How does the proposition seem to impress 
the special agents ? 

Most of them seem to regard it as absolute- 
ly preposterous, and yet several of them have 
one or two papers that can come pretty near 
to the terms and these appear to have a dis- 
as to induce the publisher to accept the 

jusiness. 














FROM ONE DOLLAR 
TO SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
FOR THE SAME SERVICE, 


Attention has recently been directed 
to an offer put forth by the Geo, P. 
Rowell Advertising Co, to give out 
page advertisements of the Ripans 
Chemical Co, to any paper that would 
accept them for one dollar for each 
thousand of its circulation and calling 
attention to the fact that the Chicago 
Record, on a yearly contract for smaller 
space, would insert such pages at some- 
thing actually less than a dollar for 
each thousand of its circulation and 
would set the matter in type with- 
out additional charge. In the case of 
the Record the whole matter could be 
reset for every issue and all in solid 
agate if the advertiser so desired. It 
is well known that there is nothing like 
uniformity in the rate of charges adopt- 
ed for advertising by different news- 
papers. Below isa list of the papers 
at present forming the membership of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, There are one hundred 
and fifty-eight of them. In the first 
column is given the circulation of the 
paper as set down in the latest edition 
of the American Newspaper Directory, 
and in the right-hand column is the 
publisher’s charge for each thousand 
of its circulation as given. It will be 
observed that the prices vary from 
$2.18 in the Cincinnati Post to $75 
in the Waterbury American for pre- 
cisely the same thing. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Post, 155,132 92.18 
Chicago, Ill., Record, 206,580 2.53 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Times-Star, 108,405 2.73 
Chicago, Ill., News, 204,724 3.07 
St. Louis, Mo., Star, 65,017 3.63 
Chicago, Ill., Journal, 82,280 83.64 
St. Louis, Mo., Chronicle, A 3.64 
Syracuse, N. Y., Post, 13,084 = 3.66 
C:eveland, Ohio, Press. 86,646 3.67 
Philadelphia, Pa., Record, 167,507 «= 3.84 
Philadelphia, Pa., Evening Bulletin, 59,281 4.04 
St, Paul, Minn., 36,878 4.06 
Springfield, Ohio, Farm & Fireside, 310,525 4.12 
Boston, Mass., Globe, 193,047 «4.16 
Chicago, Ill, Times-Herald, A _ 420 
Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 653 424 
Kansas City, Mo., Star, 70,765 451 
Providence, R. I., Telegram, 34,687 4.52 
Philadelphia, Pa., Inquirer, 120,998 «= 4.58 
Buffalo, N. Y., News, 61,805 4.84 
Los Angeles, Cal., Times, 13,001 «4.87 
Pittsburg, Pa., Post, 47,020 4.93 
Albany, N. Y., Journal, 10,655 5.16 
St. Louis, Mo., Globe-Democrat, 70,501 86.19 
Minneapolis, Minn., Times, 26,577 5.22 
Albany, N. Y., Express, 11,039 §= 6.48 
Denver, Colo., Rocky Mount’n News, 25,718 5.50 
Minneapolis, Minn., Journal, B 60 
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Detroit, Mich., Evening News, 60,419 
Albany, N. Y., Times-Union, 21,110 
Detroit, Mich., Free Press, 36,325 
St. Paul, Minn., Globe, 17,844 
Montreal, P. Q., Star, 45,911 
San Francisco, Cal., E. iner, 81,742 
Newark, N. J., News, 38,351 


Pittsburg, Pa., Chronicle-Telegraph, 50,105 


Pittsburg, Pa., Times, 51,272 
Rochester, N. ¥., Demo. & Chronicle, 23,429 
Worcester, Mass., Spy, F 
Pittsburg, Pa., News, 19,232 


Pittsburg, Pa., Commercial Gazette, 34,265 


Omaha, Neb., Bee, 19,981 
Boston, Maas., Post, B 
Toronto, Ont., Globe, 81,214 
New York, N. Y., Presa, A 
Indianapolis, Ind., News, 35,928 
St. Louis, Mo., Republic, 62,004 
Pittsburg, Pa., Dispatch, 36,149 
Springfield, Mass., Union, 18,410 
Philadelphia, Pa., Press, 66,758 


Milwaukee, Wis., Even’g Wisconsin, 16,656 





Grand Rapids, Mich., Press, 22,817 
Hartford, Conn., Post, F 
Topeka, Kans., State Journal, 11,322 
Boston, Mass., Journal, B 
Chicago, Ill., Tribune, A 
Pittsburg, Pa., Leader, 25,872 
New York, N. Y., Journal, A 
Cleveland, Ohio, Leader, B 
Albany, N. Y., Press& Knickerbocker, E 
Columbus, Ohio, State Journal, 12,988 
McKeesport, Pa., News, 4,264 
Duluth, Minn., Herald, 8,338 
Syracuse, N. Y., Herald, 18,603 
Baltimore, Md., Herald, 30,768 
Joliet, Il., News, 5,497 
Springfield, Mass.. Republican, 14,029 
St. Paul, Minn., Pioneer Press, D 
San Francisco, Cal., Bulletin, 20,742 
Toronto, Ont., Mail and Empire, 23,020 


Rochester, N.Y., Union & Advertiser, 15,749 
Milwaukee, Wis., Journal, E 





Bangor, Me., Commercial, 5,356 
Kansas City, Mo., Journal, 22,448 
Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer, 32,000 
Hartford, Conn., Courant, F 
Buffalo, N. Y., Express, 15,141 
Baltimore, Md., News, E 
Portland, Me., Argus, 5,076 
Washington, D. C., Star, 31,192 
M kee, Wis., Sentinel, E 
Detroit, Mich., Journal, Cc 
Hartford, Conn., Times, 14,175 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald, 8,190 
Boston, Mass., Herald, 3 A 
Pittsburg, Pa., Press} 39,135 
Jersey City, N. J., Journal, 14,743 
Portland, Ore., Oregonian, 24,093 
Sioux City, Iowa, Tribune, 6,015 
New York, N. ¥., World, A 
Nashville, Tenn., Banner, F 
Philadelphia, Pa., Times, Cc 
Reading, Pa., Eagle, F 
Buffalo, N. Y., Times, Cc 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, E 
Washington, D. C., Post, oC 
Indianapolis, Ind., Journal, 12,317 
New York, N. Y., Times, B 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle, 29,000 
New York, N. Y., Staate-Zeitung, B 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Volksbilatt, @ 


6.14 


9.01 


0.47 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Call, Cc RO 
Detroit, Mich, Tribune, E 12.54 
Chicago, Ill., Inter Ocean, B 12.60 
New Bedford, Mass., Standard, 11,496 12.63 
Utica, N. Y., Press, 8,398 12.83 
St. Joseph, Mo., News, F 12.88 
Louisville, Ky., Commercial, E 13.20 
Cincinnati, Ohio, C cial Tribune, C 13.23 
Philadelphia, Pa., Star, F 13.3 
Scranton, Pa., Truth, F 13.33 
Denver, Col., Republican, Cc 13.50 
Augusta, Me., K bec Journal, 3,577. 13.97 
Topeka, Kans., Capital, 10,524 14.13 
Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, G 440 
Cleveland, Ohio, Ohio Farmer, Cc 440 
New Haven, Conn., Register, F 14.70 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Enquirer, B 14.8 
Chicago, I11., Post, C 156.00 
Baltimore, Md., American, E 1.06 
Lincoln, Neb., Nebraska State Journal, F 15.32 
Richmond, Va., Dispatch, PF bb 
San Francisco, Cal., Chronicle, B 6.62 
Sacramento, Cal., Bee, 6,680 15.71 
Oshkosh, Wis., Northwestern, 3,542 16.19 
New York, N. Y., Evening Post, 24,564 16.20 
Lynn, Mass., Item, 12,869 16.31 
Wichita, Kans., Eagle, 10,764 16.47 
Philadelphia, Pa., North American, D 16.50 
Indianapolis, Ind., Sentinel F 16.66 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Times, ‘ E 16.80 
Portland, Me., Express, 5,945 «16.82 
Boston, Mass., Transcript, D 17.14 
Houston, Tex., Post, 11,812 17.77 
Oil City, Pa., Derrick, H 18.66 
Providence, R. I., Journal, 12,606 19.67 
St. Louis, Mo., Westliche Post, F 20,00 
Burlington, Vt., Free Press, 4,386 20.06 
Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal, 17,073 = 21.29 
Dayton, Ohio, Herald, G@ 21.% 
Albany, N. Y., Argus, G 21.88 
New York, N. Y., Mail and Express, D 22.85 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Citizen, F 2833 
New York, N. Y.,Comm’l Advertiser, E 2,00 
Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, F 2.8 
Woonsocket, R. [., Reporter, G 2.50 
Wilmington, Del., Every Evening, G 26.58 
New Orleans, La., Picayune, F 27.33 
New Orleans, La., Times-Democrat, F 27453 
New Haven, Conn., Journal & Courier, H 31.11 
St. Joseph, Mo., Herald, H 31.11 
Meriden, Conn., Journal, “J.K.L.” 35.00 
San Antonio, Tex., Express, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Standard-Union, 
Jacksonville, Fla.,Times-Union & Citiz’n, 
Savannah, Ga., Morning News, 
Galveston, Tex., News, 

Waterbury, Conn., American, 


It is usually asserted by a publisher 
that what his paper falls short in circu- 
lation it makes up in character; but 
those who look over this list and com- 
pare the prices find themselves wholly 
unable to reconcile the variations in the 
rate of charge. The paper of the high- 
est character is on the whole more like- 
ly to be found with a lower rate than 

e competing paper of a lower charac- 
ter, whether actual or assumed. Of 
course there will be some lack of accu- 
racy in the prices given for the papers 


sQ hte oO 
cekee 
Shee 


having letter circulation ratings, that is 
ratings given by letters instead of in 
plain figures. ‘The publishers of such 

pers have their own reasons, doubt- 
less, for withholding the facts concern- 
ing their editions. Some of them have 
very large circulations without doubt, 
as, for instance, the New York Journal 
and the New York World, both of which 
havea place in this list. PRINTERS’ 
INK desires advertisers and newspaper 
men to give this list and its suggestive 
figures careful attention and invites 
communications upon this very inter- 
esting subject from every thoughtful 
student of advertising. 


+o ——— 
A BILL BOARDING RETAILER. 


In the March roth number of the Chicago 
Dry Goods Reporter, W. H. Gentner, a mer- 
chant of Farmington, Iowa, is reported as 
saying: 

* For my kind of business and the class of 
people I deal with I find that sign board ad- 
vertising and gift schemes are the most suc- 
cessful in trade building. I do not consider 
my experience a criterion for larger cities or 
places where the newspapers have large cir- 
culation and are more up to date than our 
papers. I have made a success of sign boa 
advertising. I do not paint the fences or use 
small boards, which are easily destroyed, 
but I have made large substantial signs, 6 b 
12 feet in dimensions. These areset on oa 
posts and placed at every four corners within 
a radius of fifteen miles of Farmington. I 
have just finished putting out a new lot of 
these signs, and I expect them to last from 
ten to twelve years. Ten years ago I put 
out some that were very similar but less sub- 
stantial, if anything, and a good many are 
standing yet. On the calculation that they 
will last ten years, each sign costs me 87% 
cents a year. That is cheap advertising, 
and yet it is good, for I have actual proof 
that one of them brought trade to the extent 
of four or five times its cost within a week 
after it was put up. Results are ap; nt 
from nearly all of them. The printing on 
these signs must, of course, be of a general 
nature, A list of the lines of merchandise 
carried is given, and the important fact to 
farmers is stated that cash is paid for butter, 

and poultry. All the signs read alike. 
ere was a time when I did considerable 
advertising in the papers, and it was profit- 
able so long as I was allowed to advertise 
only with locals, for which I paid a fair price. 
I never made any other kind of newspaper 
advertising pay. Display ads have always 
cost too much in proportion to what they 
bring in return. The kind of a local that 
pays is short, telegraphic in its terseness, 
and not over a line in length. Three or four 
words are enough. It must be sandwiched 
in between news items so that it can 
taken in by the reader whether he wishes to 
read it or not. Every superfluous word 
works against this. Not one person in fifty 
will read an item if he knows it is an adver- 
tisement. Since I have quit the newspapers 
I make current announcements of cut prices, 
etc., by means of neatly printed cards hung 
in front of the store or in the windows. 
— 

Trutu, well expressed, makes the best ad- 

vertisement. 
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Mr. F. James Gibson Reveals 
to our Canadian brothers 
A well of truth, 
A fountain of knowledge 
A mine of wealth. 





At the meeting at Ottawa, March 11, 1898, 
of the Canadian Press Association Mr. F. James 
Gibson of New York held the closest attention 
while discussing a paper on “ The Publishers’ 
Duty to the Advertiser.” Mr. Gibson pointed 
out that a distinctive style of advertisement is 
very valuable and that the value of an adver- 
tisement is greater at the end of the year than 
at the beginning. He estimated that $300,- 
000,000 are spent every year by American 
advertisers, and considers advertising still in 
its infancy. A vote of thanks to Mr. Gibson 
for his excellent paper, moved by Mr. A: 
Pattullo, M. P. P., and seconded by Major 
McGillivray, was carried unanimously. It 
was only after many of the members had asked 
Mr. Gibson questions on advertising that the 
orator frankly stated that he had acquired most 
of his knowledge from a careful perusal of 
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NO, XII.—PAWNBROKING, 


The: pawnbroker’s orthodox adver- 
tising sign—three golden spheres—has 


WHEN YOU WANT MONEY 


in a hurry, for a week, a month 
or a year, tal take some good collat- 
eral and cal 


PAWNBROKER PARKS 
91 ALLEY ST. 


He will advance cash to any 

amount on Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Clothing and all kin sof personal 
property. 





Liberal loans made. 
Interest, 3 per cent per month. 
Don’t forget the address. 











of late years come to be regarded as 
the emblem of a place to be avoided 
rather than patronized. The writer 
has never quite understood the antipa- 
thy Americans have to seeking the of- 
fices of ‘‘ My Uncle” when in need of 


SQUEEZED for CASH ? 


Most men are liable to be, occasion- 
ally. o disgrace about ah , either. 
It’s nota serimeto be “ bro 

But it is unnecessary Sion you can 
ou want ata 
ling upon 





raise all the money 
minute's notice by 


PawNBROKER Parks, 
91 ALLEY ST. 


Money loaned on Jewelry, Dia- 
monds, Clothing and every descrip- 
tion of personal property. Interest, 


8 = per month. Private inter- 
rooms, and separate entrance 
for Nadies. Don’t forget the address. 











a loan, considering that they have no 
qualms of conscience about going to 
an ordinary money lender, who gener- 
ally fleeces them in the matter of ex- 
acting exorbitant interest for the loan. 

The pawnbroking business, properly 
conducted, is perfectly legitimate and 
honest. It provides a means of obtain- 
ing a prompt loan on approved collat- 
eral without question or red tape busi- 
ness such as must be gone through at 
the regular money lender’s. In sudden 
emergencies the transference of a 
watch, ring, or any other article of 
jewelry, etc., can secure the needed 
money inside of one minute, nor is the 
rate of interest charged exorbitant, in 
New York State ‘at least, considering 
the prompt accommodation afforded. 

I believe that pawnbrokers in this 
country could have much mre busi- 
ness than they now possess if they were 
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BUSINESSES INADEQUATELY AD- 
VERTISED. 


to do more advertising. As it is, with 
few exceptions, they do practically 
none. There can be no doubt about 
its being a good paying business, pro- 
vided one secures sufficient custom. 
The cost is hardly any more to handle 
a big business than to handle a small 
one. The larger the city, the more 
trade one is likely to have; but, on the 
other hand, the greater the newspaper 
advertising rates are likely to be. 

Nevertheless newspaper advertising 
would be as valuable to the pawn- 
broker as it is to any other business 
man. The floating population in a 
city, for instance, is more frequently 
than any other class the one that be- 
comes financially stranded. 

In such dilemmas strangers naturally 
want to know where to go to “‘ raise the 


ARE YOU A 
STRANGER IN TOWN ? 


If so, and you happen to broke, 
oo worry if yon have Sy good 
teral. Come and see 


PAWNBROKER PARKS, 
91 ALLEY ST. 
and you can have a liberal loan on 
Jewelry, Diamonds or any other ind 


of personal property. Interest, 3 per 
cent per oath. Your — 
shipped home when desired. 














wind,” and very few have courage to 
ask to be directed to the nearest pawn- 
shop! If properly advertised in the 
newspapers such questions would hard- 
ly be necessary 

I present with this article a few sug- 





Sudden Emergencies 


often arise when ready 
cash Is badly needed. In such cases 
go at once to 


PAWNBROKER PARKS 


who loans money P 

amount on Diamonds, : Jewelry, Gold ‘old 
and Silver Plate, Furs. 

and all kinds of wearing = Laces and 
other personal property. Interest,3 
rmonth. Fire and moth- 
re-rooms. Safety guar- 


91 ALLEY ST. 











gestions as to the class of ads that 
might be used by a first-class pawn- 
broker to catch both the home and 
transient trades. They are intended 
to fill a two-inch space, single column. 
JouHN S. GREY. 
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A CHANCE 


FOR 


ARTISTS AND PRINTERS. 


Tue New York Ties will 
pay $10.00 for the best design for 
an advertisement with these words, 


to occupy ten agate lines of space. 


Competition to close April 1o, 
1898: 





“All the News That's Fit to Print.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
In many thousands of the best homes in New 
York and Brooklyn THE NEW YORK TIMES 
is the only morning newspaper admitted. 














There is yet time to forward contributions to the competition for prize of 
one hundred dollars offered by THE New York Times for the best advertisement 
setting forth the advantages of Tak New York Times to advertisers, to appear 
on this page. Five dollars each will be paid for all accepted contributions 
except the winner of the prize. 
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THE OLD MAN IN THE AD. 
By Fred H. Clifford. 

In monthly magazines, in weeklies 
and even in the daily papers where 
the best of advertising is almost in- 
variably illustrated, it is interesting to 
note the subjects most generally em- 
ployed by artists and how they are 
variously ‘‘ posed”” so as to be made 
most attractive to the man who reads. 

The typical American girl—the 
bright-eyed, dashing maiden of sweet 
face and shapely figure—lends by far 
the largest share of pictorial attractive- 
ness in advertising. Her popularity is 
but a natural result of her power to 
gain attention. On the street, the 
other fellow’s pretty sister is always 
attractive ; and.she possesses the same 
charm and fascination when her hand- 
someness is made a part of an ad. 

But the old man—the elderly gentle- 
man, if you like it better—has become 
a frequent subject for the advertise- 
ment artists. He has an attractive- 
ness that is peculiarly his own. The 
gentle ways and open-hearted good 
nature that are his in actual life, inspire 
a certain reverence that invariably 
wells up when the old man is seen in 
the advertising columns. The dainty 
maiden may be ever so handsome and 
shapely, but she can never receive the 
respect and half pity, half love that 
old age and gray hairs command. 

The idea of his having had long ex- 
perience makes the old man valuable 
to the modern advertiser. The smiling 
old man pictured in the current mag- 
azines as listening to Edison Phono- 
graph music must have heard lots of 

tunes during his life; and the fact 
that he has found a machine which can 
sing the dear old songs to him again is 
at once suggested by the picture. He 
is a connoisseur of melody, and he at- 
tracts attention. 

The salesman who, in the March 
magazines, tells a fair customer that 
‘*Pears’ soap has no equal,’’ is the 
more readily believed because his gray 
hairs imply long experience. 

A Ripans Tabules picture portrays a 
doctor, who is at least three score and 
ten, surrounded by the anxious mem- 
bers of a family. The doctor’s praise 
of the Tabules carries unusual weight 
because of his advanced years and con- 

uent long experience. 

ut a gay young seaman in place of 
John Pearson & Son’s old ‘‘ reliable 
pilot,” and the reader would have just 
so much less confidence in Pearson’s 
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biscuits as the difference between his 
confidence in an old and a young skip- 
per. The old pilot can be relied upon, 
So can Pearson’s Pilot bread. 

Because the old man is frequently 
ailing is another reason why he is 
useful to the advertising artist. The 
O-H Malt little girl gives grandpa a 
bottle of the tonic that he may aes 
strength. J. C. Ayer & Co, put their 
sarsaparillain his hands and he looks 
happy. An aged, bent back is 
straightened as soon as Allcock’s porous 
plaster is put on. Most prominent in 
a group of Candy Cathartic Casca- 
rets admirers is a hale, well-looking 
old gentleman, The Florence Manu- 
facturing Co, leave it to an old gray- 
haired man to announce the advan- 
tages of their dental plate brush. The 
Pope Manufacturing Co. mount him 
on a Columbia bicycle—perhaps to get 
the stiffness out of his legs, and give 
him exercise. And many similar 
cases where the old man is a promi- 
nent subject are to be found through- 
out the realm of good advertising. 

‘There is certainly plenty of room in 
the pictorial-advertising arena for the 
old man. He is needed there, and 
progressive advertisers are using him 
more and more. It only remains now 
to see how great his popularity be- 
comes, and how far he can emulate the 
grand successes already achieved by 
his fair rival, the gay and giddy adver- 
tising girl. 


LI HUNG CHANG KICKS TH 


old-fashioned collar bytton aside Beth he and 


EMPEROR WILLIAM--IN 


Berlin use Squawker’s double-action necktie held 
er Had Corbett worn one he wouldn't 
wave got i in 


HIS SOLAR PLEXUS. 


A $10,006,000 Currency Issue 


‘would suit Cashmere & Co. exactly. The immense 
business done at their stere 
will fikely move the 


Secretary of the Treasury 


tw Increase the circulating medium and so avert. 
possible 








Panic! 





Tue New York /ourna/ thus caricatures 
the present tendency to use deceptive head- 
lines on advertisements. 
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The Great Family 
= Paper. 
2 Into the Homes It 
zi Goes. 
=i JOHN D. SPRECKELS, Best Local 
=il Proprietor. Equipment| 
Fall Best Staff of 
= Correspondents ! 
- Best News Service! 
The Circulation. 
: Exceeds 
San Francisco 
rwiea | 90,000 
Nae Morning aes 
Call 0 ¢ ente Daily. 
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For Sample Copies, 
Rates and Further 
Information, 
Address, 


DAVID ALLEN, 


Eastern 
Representative, 


188 World Building, 
NEW YORK. 
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HELPING THE RETAILER TO AD- 
VERTISE, 


A full page advertisement of the 
Warner Bros. Co., corset manufactur- 
ers, appeared recently in the Dry 
Goods Economist. In it the company 
stated that its department of: publicity 
was at the command of retail dealers 
throughout the land, and extended an 
invitation to such to employ it. 

A reporter for PRINTERS’ INK called 
at the office of the company, 359 
Broadway, New York. He found Dr. 
Warner, and began business by asking : 

‘* Regarding this matter of ‘ helping 


Warner’s 98 Models. 


We aim to sell 
corsets as if we 
sold" nothing else. 
First of all, no cor- 
sets of poor make 
get into our stock. 
We make this rule 
because we want, 
ourCorset Depart- _ 
ment to be the best 
in the city Our 
latest acquisitions 
are the Warner 
Corsets, knewn as 


Warner’s 98 Models. 


They will catch your fancy See them! 
That's better than exploiting their good 
qualities. 

We are showing to-day 

$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 Models. 


All figures suited at these prices. 











the retailer to advertise,’ Dr. Warner, 
how do you go about it?” 

‘“‘Out of our general advertising 
fund we put aside a fair amount with 
which we co-operate with the retailer 
in his own town. We furnish such as- 
sistance gladly and know that returns 
are very satisfactory.’’ 

‘‘How do you assist him?’’ 

‘‘In various ways. We are con- 
tinually getting up novelties. We send 
the retailer cards, booklets, circulars, 
and many other things which we be- 


lieve will further his sales of our prod- ; 


ucts. Thus we have furnished him 
with wrapping paper containing our 
advertisement, with show cases, show 
stands, terra cotta and glass signs and 


glove envelopes. Weare just getting 
up a booklet containing a little story or 
storyette, which we believe will benefit 
‘the retailer and ourselves. Here is a 
folder on dress stays which has been 
effective on that line. Do you know 
that our corset business so overshadows 
our other lines—waists, supporters, 
dress shields and so on—that people 
outside of the line are not aware we 
handle these? But our most efficient 
aid is this booklet of twenty-four single- 
column display advertisements. These 
we send broadcast and any dealer who 
wishes them need but indicate his 
choice by number and we forward to 
him the electrotype of it prepaid.” 

** Do you ever pay for the retailer's 
space in his local paper?” 

“Very, very seldom.” 

‘*Do you ascertain results on this 
advertising ?’’ 

‘*No, we do not attempt that. We 
believe that we obtain benefit from it, 
or we would not continue. We can 
only tell ina general way; for instance, 
if our business increases in a town in 
which the retailer has been advertis- 
ing, he is entitled to credit.” 


ee 
A UNIVERSAL TRUTH, 

There is no other medium in the world like 
the daily newspaper for all kinds of legitimate 
advertising. Newspaper advertising costs 
less and has a more general and wider effect 
than any other. It commands for the adver- 
tiser a larger and better patronage than any 
other. Such has been the world-wide ex- 
cepa and such is the evidence of all who 

ave made the greatest successes in advertis- 
ing—7oledo (O.) Commercial. 
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San Francisco Bulletin: 


ITS VALUE PROVEN. 








J. J. O'BRIEN & CO., 


IMPORTERS 
or 


DRY GOODS. 


THE BULLETIN, 
City. 
Dear Sits: San Francisco, Feb. 2, 1898. 
Having advertised in the BULLETIN for many years it 
gives us great pleasure to testify to its merits, as in our judgment it 
is a first-class medium for reaching the better classes of trade, our 
experience showing it to be eminently a family paper, and we in- 
variably find that an advertisement in its columns brings a liberal 
response from a nice class of customers. 
We also desire to compliment you on its rapidly increasing 
circulation, as shown by our recent investigation. 





Yours very truly, 
J. J. O7BRIEN & CO. 








Daily February Average--25,526. 


22” GUARANTEED BY THE ADVERTISERS GUARANTEE CO, 





BEST IN QUALITY: 
MOST IN QUANTITY. 








Further information F. K. MISCH, 
from Potter Building, New York. 
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SOLANA IAAI ORS 
$ Is it 

s HAT have you to dis- 

S$ Ww pose of that the pur- FARMING 

$ | chasing public of the IMPLEMENTS, 

$ | States of pi ” 

EB Ry PROPRIETAR 

z <0 ARTICLES, 
SS 

$ GOODS, $ 
3 REQUIRE? or, what is it? ; 


You can reach the purchasing classes 
of these States thoroughly in but one way; 
through the columns of the local paper. 


1500 Papers, 


with a circulation of 


.-A MILLION A WEEK.. 


% That is the output of the Chicago Newspaper 


: electrotype does the whole business. 


Catalogue for the asking. 


3 CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 
3 10 Spruce Street, 





Union List in these States; and one order and one 


87 to 93 S. Jefferson St. % 
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THE PUBLISHER’S DUTY TO THE 
ADVERTISER. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE FORTIETH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN 
PRESS ASSOCIATION AT OTTAWA, 
MARCH I1, 1898, BY F. JAMES GIB- 
SON, ADVERTISING MANAGER FOR A. 
A. VANTINE & CO., NEW YORK. 


The publisher’s duty is to help the 
advertiser to make his investment as 
profitable as possible. The more profit- 
able he can make it the better it will 
be for both of them. 

The man who has goods or services 
to sell needs the publisher and he needs 
him badly. The publisher on bis part 
has as much need for the man who has 
goods or services to sell. If these two 
are to be of any real and lasting bene- 
fit to each other it must be on the basis 
of mutual profit. 

There is where some publishers 
‘* fall down.”” They look upon adver- 
tisers as sponges to be squeezed. So 
they proceed to squeeze them good and 
hard. They do this in many ways. If 
the advertiser be a man of artistic 
ideas, or if he wants, for any other rea- 
son, to use illustrations in his ads, he 
must pay extra for the privilege—they 





‘are squeezing the sponge. If he wants 


to use anything larger than nonpareil 
or agate type he must pay extra for 
that. If he wishes to break the col- 
umn rule he must pay extra for that as 
well. This kind of publishers invents 
all sorts of extra charges, as well as 
many other vexatious rules and regula- 
tions. In some cases the extra charges 
added to the regular rate make the ex- 
pense of using certain journals almost 
if not quite prohibitory. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of advertising, which 
would otherwise have gone into news- 
papers, have been forced into other 
mediums by this extraordinarily short- 
sighted policy. Mr. Artemas Ward, 
who so very successfully conducts the 
advertising of Sapolio, stated at a meet- 
ing of the Sphinx Club in New York 
that when he started to advertise Sapo- 
lio in Boston the demand by the news- 
papers there for extras for displays and 
cuts forced him out of the papers into 
the street cars. He found, as a result, 
after giving the street cars a thorough 
trial, that in proportion to money ex- 
pended his returns from Boston were 
better than from any of those places 
where he had used newspapers exclu- 
sively. Of course it must be borne in 
mind that Boston has an exceptionally 


fine street car system. Mr. Ward’s 
Boston experience has no doubt, di- 
rectly and indirectly, diverted a vast 
sum of money into street car advertis- 
ing which would otherwise have gone 
into newspapers. This is the case of 
killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. And the Boston papers, with 
one or two exceptions, still keep up 
their short-sighted policy. What this 
kind of publications need is a visit from 
the ‘‘ fool-killer.”” 

‘The object of about nine publishers 
out of ten seems to be to get the ad- 
vertiser to use all the s which it is 

ssible to ‘‘work’’ him for. Very 
ittle thought appears to be given as to 
whether the space used can be profit- 
ably handled or not. Through this 
‘* hoggishness’’ many a promising ad- 
vertiser has been spoiled and many an 
addition has been made to the ranks of 
those who declare that ‘‘newspaper 
advertising doesn’t pay.” Who loses 
the most by this in the longrun? The 
publisher, certainly. 

In my opinion no publisher ought to 
ask an advertiser to make what is or- 
dinarily known as a ‘‘contract.”” The 
ideal plan is to make a flat rate by the 
line or the inch and let the advertiser 
take as much or as little space as he 
wants and then allow him a discount at 
the end of a certain period of time in 

roportion to what he has used. This 
is much better than figuring the dis- 
count in proportion to what he has 
promised to use. I know of several 
very successful publications which 
make a net flat rate for either one in- 
sertion or one thousand insertions. If 
any publisher here present will put on 
his thinking cap for a few minutes he 
will probably agree with me that noth- 
ing much is to be made in the long 
run by compelling or attempting to 
compel any advertiser to complete the 
terms of a distasteful contract. The 
New York Herald, which is a very 
profitable newspaper, won't enter into 
a contract to print an advertisement. 
Even if your money has been paid in 
advance the //erald people repudiate 
any obligation to insert the advertise- 
ment paid for. Of course I need 
hardly say that if your ad doesn’t go 
in your money comes back. This is 
the deliberate policy of this great pub- 
lication and it seems to be based on a 
sound business principle. 

Some publishers I know of are short- 
sighted enough not to encourage the 
advertiser to change his advertisement 
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as frequently as possible. This mis- 
taken policy is for the purpose of sav- 
ing a few cents, but the net result is 
the loss of dollars. In some country 
newspapers—and Canadian publica- 
tions are among them—one can see 
Christmas goods advertised in July,and 
spring dress goods advertisements mas- 
querading in October. What are the 
publishers of such papers thinking 
about? These foolish men hurt them- 
selves in two ways. First, they injure 
the advertiser by not insisting upon 
frequent changes, and in so doing they 
injure themselves. Then they give 
themselves a black eye in respect to 
outside, or what is called general or 
foreign, advertising. Genera] advertis- 
ers, as a rule, discriminate against 
papers conducted in such a slovenly 
manner, and quite right they are. 

While on the subject of foreign ad- 
vertising I want to say that a great 
many country newspaper publishers 
waste too much time and space over 
this kind of advertising. Asa rule, 
no money is to be made out of foreign 
advertising by the country publisher, 
When one comes to consider the low 
rates obtained, the cost of postage, 
space and time spent in trying to get 
the business, and in trying to collect for 
it when the contract has been com- 
pleted, together with the unpaid bills, 
annoyance and worry incidental to this 
kind of advertising, it will be seen that 
there is no profit left for the publishers 
of papers of small circulation. 

Let the publisher ask the foreign ad- 
vertiser to pay as much for his space as 
he thinks it is worth. Let the pub- 
lisher be reasonable and moderate in 
his ideas. If the advertiser is willing 
to pay this figure, well and good, If 
not, no time should be wasted on him, 

Local advertisers ought to be the 
mainstay of tne country newspaper and 
every other newspaper of local circu- 
lation. If this isn’t the case, some- 
thing is wrong with the local merchants 

‘or the publisher, or both. Many a 
publisher has been driven to seek for- 
eign advertising, out of which he can’t 
make one cent, because the men in his 
town who ought to be more or less ex- 
tensive advertisers do not do any ad- 
vertising to speak of. They say that 
it doesn’t pay to advertise. And they 
probably speak the truth as far as they 
see it. Whose fault is it? Of course, 


as a rule, it is primarily the fault of 
the advertiser, and if he alone were to 
suffer, the publisher need not worry 
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himself about it. But the publisher 
has to suffer also, and to the extent that 
he is to blame he ought to suffer. 

If the local merchant doesn’t know 
how to advertise, the local publisher 
ought to show him. This is the prob- 
lem then that faces every publisher, 
large or small: How can he make his 
space profitable to the advertiser ? 

It is obvious from what we have seen 
that the publisher to be successful must 
either have advertisers who know how 
to advertise or be himself a good ad- 
vertising man, one who is capable of tak- 
ing hold of his patron’s crude efforts and 
hammering them into shape. Here, of 
course, considerable diplomacy will 
often be needed, because the ordinary 
advertiser, as a rule, considers himself 
an advertising expert, or pretty nearly 
one. But difficulties are made to be 
overcome, and where there is a will 
there is away. If our friend, the pub- 
lisher, is himself a good advertising 
man and is full to overflowing of the 
advantages of business-like, up-to-date 
advertising, he will quickly be able to 
inoculate nearly every one with whom 
he comes in contact. 

But what are the principal distin- 
guishing features of good advertising? 
In reply, let me be as practical and 
brief as possible. 

TRUTH.—It is a self-evident propo- 
sition that an advertiser, if he is to be 
believed in the long run, must tell the 
truth in hisads. Of course, it is possi- 
ble to fool some of the people all the 
time, and all the people some of the 
time, but an advertiser who starts in 
to fool all the people all the time 
must of necessity spend so much money 
that there will be no profit left in the 
transaction, Good advertising then is 
truthful advertising. Particularly is 
this true of what is called retail or store 
advertising. A merchant who makes 
deliberate misrepresentations in his ad- 
vertisements in order to entice people 
to buy his goods, is digging a pit for 
himself. A common form of lying in 
advertising is exaggeration of state- 
ment. Jones will declare solemnly in 
his ads that his is the leading dry 
goods store of Smith County, when 
every one knows that he doesn’t even 
rank in second or third place. Poor 
Jones! he is not only throwing his 
money away, but is discrediting every- 
thing else he says in his advertisements. 

Lying in advertising shows itself in 
dozens of ways. Not only is there silly 
exaggeration such as our friend Jones 
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is guilty of, but there is the subtle 
misstatement well calculated to de- 
ceive. But no matter how artfully the 
untruth is told it will in nine cases out 
of ten not be profitable in the end. 
The plain, honest truth nearly always 
carries conviction with it. When peo- 
ple hear it or read it somehow or other 
they usually recognize it. 
NATURALNESS.—Any one who has 
ever tried to write on a business or 
oiher subject has probably experienced 
difficulty in being simple aud natural 
in his language. ‘rhe shortest, sim- 
plest, plainest words are always the 
most effective. Yet the average ad- 
writer forgets all about this when he 
takes his pen in hand. In ordinary 
conversation he ‘‘ wants’’ such and 
such a thing done. When he writes 
an ad he ‘‘desires’’ to have it done. 
Instead of writing out a simple an- 
nouncement such as he would give out 
orally, he ‘‘begs to notify his friends 
and the public generally.” I know 
men who are good salesmen. When 
they have a customer in hand they use 
plain, simple words without attempt at 
frills and flounces. But when they 
start to write an advertisement their 
plain, earnest, telling language be- 
comes stilted, affected, and ‘‘hifal- 
utin.” The result is that while they 
are good salesmen they are poor ad- 
writers. In commencing to write an 
ad the best thing to do is to put your 
dictionary out of reach. 
CLEARNESS.—It is important, espe- 
cially in a business communication such 
as an advertisement, to avoid anything 
like ambiguity of expression. I know 
from actual experience that some peo- 
ple will misunderstand the clearest 
statement it is possible tomake. When 
these misunderstandings are caused by 
a lack of definiteness on the part of the 
advertisement, the advertiser is clearly 
to blame. In-any event it doesn’t pay 
to have these misunderstandings, and 
t is a part of good advertising to 
avoid them. In store advertising it is 
also important to tell the price or prices 
of the goods advertised. 
BREVITY.—Brevity is very necessary 
in advertising, as it costs money for 
space. And besides this is a busy age, 
especially with the great middle 
classes, who are the people most inter- 
ested in advertisements of goods, The 
very rich don’t go in much for reading 
advertisements, because there isn’t any 
— need for it. The very poor 


ve no money to spend. 
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But, of course, there is no sense in 
being brief at the expense of clearness, 

Dicnity.— The attempt to be 
“ smart” and witty disfigures the work 
of a great many adwriters. The trou- 
ble with trying to be humorous lies in 
the fact that you can't tell how an al- 
leged piece of humor will strike other 
people. Besides this, not one man in 
a million is capable of writing real wit 
and humor, But above and beyond 
lies the fact that the conducting of a 
business is not a humorous subject. 
Most of the buying is at retail, and con- 
sequently most of the reading of ad- 
vertisements is done by women. Any 
man who thinks that the average 
woman appreciates funny advertising is 
greatly mistaken, 

Of course there is such a thing as 
being too dignified in one’s advertise- 
ments. Dignity indeed is very often 
only another. name for dullness, but 
dignity, even to dullness, is preferable 
to the light, flippant and pert style 
which disfigures the work of so many 
adwriters of the present day. Of 
course in this, as in other things, one 
must cut his coat according to the 
cloth. Language which would be ap- 
propriate for advertising reaching a 
popular class of trade would probably 
not be at all acceptable to what is called 
exclusive trade. 

DISTINCTIVENESS AND UNIFORMITY. 
—The appearance of an advertisement 
is a matter of great importance. Every 
advertiser should aim to give his work 
a distinctive appearance. This is eas- 
ily accomplished by the proper use of 
types or of illustrations, or both. Ad- 
vertisements which have this distinct- 
iveness of appearance acquire in the 
course of time somewhat the same 
value that a trade-mark has. It must 
be borne in mind in addition to this 
that the cumulative value of advertis- 
ing is very great. That is to say, the 
last of a series of say 52 advertisements 
is worth several times the value of the 
first of the series, This cumulative 
value is still more increased where the 
whole of the 52 advertisements are 
identical in ap ce. A certain 
New York clothing house, which un- 
doubtedly does the best clothing ad- 
vertising in the world, have for many 
years used single-column advertise- 
ments, which, while varying somewhat 
in length, always have an illustration 
at the top, and are set up in a uniform 
style of type. These advertisements 
are so good that many thousands of 
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men read them every day as regularly 
as they read the news dispatches. 
Some time ago the firm tried the ex- 
periment of changing the appearance of 
their advertisements. This they kept 
up for several weeks. The result was, 
many people called at their stores and 
inquired why the firm had discontinued 
advertising. ‘This 1s an illustration of 
the great value of advertising in a uni- 
form distinctiveness of style. 

In conclusion, I want to say, gentle- 
men, that, as publishers, you have it 
in your power to either greatly help or 
greatly hinder the cause of advertis- 
ing. Instead of harassing your adver- 
tisers with vexatious rules and regula- 
tions, which tend to prevent him using 
his space to the greatest advantage, 
make things as easy and pleasant as 
possible. Get the idea out of your 
head that your responsibility ceases 
when you have sold your space. If 
you are the publisher of a paper which 
hasn’t as much advertising as you 
think it ought to have, I hope you will 
go home from this convention with the 
conviction that you can and ought to 
do your share towards bringing in a 
better condition of affairs. Make the 
science of advertising a study. Read 
the books which have been published 
on the subject. Subscribe for some of 
the numerous excellent periodicals 
published in the interest of advertising. 
Study the advertisements of successful 
advertisers in the leading American 
and Canadian cities. Get thoroughly 
inoculated and permeated with the sub- 
ject of advertising, and my word for it, 
your paper will before long contain 
more and better advertising. 

If perchance you are located in one of 
the large Canadian cities where the field 
is extensive, it will probably pay you to 
engage a competent man to write and 
superintend your patrons’ advertise- 
ments. If you will place the services 
of a good artist at this man’s com- 
mand, it will be still better. Try this 
plan. I venture to say that if you do 
so, you will, in the course of a short 
time, be able to increase your advertis- 
ing 25, 50 or probably even 100 per 
cent and more. 

It is estimated that three hundred 
million of dollars are spent each year 
in American and Canadian newspapers 
and magazines. Probably as much 
more is put out for other kinds of pub- 
licity. These are stupendous figures, 
yet I am satisfied that advertising as a 
science and an art is yet in its infancy. 


The twentieth century advertiser will 
probably look back with astonishment 
at our crude and imperfect work. But 
even if the science of advertising be 
yet at the beginning, the principle of 
publicity which it, represents, or rather 
is, is the greatest factor of success in 
the modern business world, 


—_—\———+or—____—_ 
TO COPYRIGHT DESIGNS, ETC, 

The House Committee on Patents has made 
a favorable report upon a measure which em- 
braces the best features of several bills recent- 
ly introduced providing for the copyright- 
ing of designs, en avings, lithographs, cuts, 
prints, etc., intended to be used as labels or 
show cards. The committee has made an 
elaborate report upon the measure, in which 
it says that the object of the bill is to give 
the protection of copyright to those artistic 
designs which are intended to be used in con- 
nection with articles of trade or commerce, 
and give such designs the same protection be- 
fore actual a to the commercial ob- 
ject with which they are intended to be asso- 
ciated as afterward, The law, the committee 
reports, should recognize and reward by pro- 
tection the artistic conception, irrespective of 
whether the ultimate purpose of the artist or 
proprietor is to execute and multiply the con- 
ception for purposes of decoration as a work 
of the arts or to associate it with some 
articles of manufacture in trade or com- 
merce, The committee is satisfied that the 
artists who produce an artistic design for a 
show card, label or print intended to be used 
in connection with articles of commerce, to 
call public attention thereto, are liable to 
have the same copied without authority by 
those to whom such design has been sub- 
mitted for approval, or in whose possession 
the same has come for some: temporary or 
limited use, before the design has been act- 
ually transferred to a pchoeregete stone or 
engraved plate, and that such acts of piracy 
are of not infrequent occurrence. Such ap- 
propriation of another’s intellectual and ar- 
tistic conception should made unlawful 
and be visited with the responsibilities and 
the penalties which attach to a violation of 
copyright.—Dry Goods Economist. 





THe most truthful td of a newspaper is 
the advertisements. — 


—— +2 
ADVERTISING TERM ILLUSTRATED. 


homas Fefferson. 





“ 4 STREET CAR SIGN.” 
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MR. OGDEN ON ADVERTISING. 





Mr. Robert C, Ogden, New York 
manager of the Wanamaker store, de- 
livered on March 16 an interesting ad- 
dress before the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, from which the follow- 
ing paragraphs are extracts : 

e all know that advertising is a 
business force and a very great power 
that has to be recognized most thor- 
oughly, Concerning the principles that 
have to do with it, Iam not at all clear 
myself, If Ishould undertake to make 
an analysis of retail business, I should 
divide the subject into three parts— 
the merchandise, the service, the ad- 
vertising. All three of them are equal 
in their importance to the others, but 
I should characterize the advertising as 
the dynamic power of the business. 

With the public mind fixed upon 
business as it now is, with the com- 

tition that exists between traders, it 
is undoubtedly the fact that without 
advertising of the proper kind a busi- 
ness can not be successfully prosecuted 
to any large degree. Therefore I con- 
sider the advertising as the force that 
is to vitalize all the other work that 
may be put into the business. After 
the merchandise is purchased, after the 
service is hired, the steam that is gen- 
erated in order to make the machine 
move is the advertising. 

I should say that one mistake of the 
advertising merchant is that he does 
not take advertising sufficiently seri- 
ously. It is regarded as an element 
that is somehow important, but yet a 
little strange. It is not thought of, I 
think, generally as holding the very 
serious and important relation to the 
public at large and to the business it- 
self that it really should occupy. 
Therefore I think that a retail mer- 
chant can not possibly exaggerate to 
his own mind the importance of the 
relation of his advertising to his busi- 
ness, Perhaps some little remarks that 
| may be able to drop a little further 
on may make’this a little more clear. 
I now propose to put in a fragmentary 
way several things that come to my 
mind through experience. One most 
important thing is this, 'When a man 
has anything which he wishes to bring 
before the public eye for sale he is an 
Ishmaelite. Every man’s hand is 
against him. The servant he meets at 
the door, the butler he reaches after 
passing the servant is against him, and 
if his printed matter reaches the owner 
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of the house it is as often as not putin 
the waste-basket. Every element is 
combined within the house to prevent 
what he may send through the mail 
reaching the person for whose eye it is 
intended. Therefore from that source 
the influences are all against them. 

A great deal of advertising fails of 
its results because the advertiser gets 
discouraged. ‘Ihe most successful ad- 
vertising that I have ever known is that 
which been exploited on a very 
large scale. The man who has had 
the courage to advertise to a certain 
extent, and spend $20,000, should have 
the courage to spend another $5,000 
and vitalize all the rest. Lack of 
courage is one of the most common 
experiences of advertisers. Iam speak- 
ing now of newspaper advertising and 
the advertising of general merchandise. 
I do not know anything about exploit- 
ing proprietary articles. 

When a man has taken up the sub- 
ject of advertising he should reach a 
theory, and, having reached one of 
which his judgment will approve, he 
should stick to it very thoroughly all 
the way through. But unless he has 
the resources and stock of merchandise 
at his back, with the command of cap- 
ital necessary to enable him to do the 
courageous thing about it, he had very 
much better not advertise, but go out 
of business and try something else. 

Advertising taken seriously in the 
retail business makes the policy of the 
business ; it is the fundamental thing 
—the cornerstone. Therefore it de- 
mands the attention of the head of the 
business. I can not think of any con- 
cern so large in its affairs, so extended 
in its ramifications, with so many re- 
be resting upon the head of 
the business as to make the advertising 
subservient to the general management 
of the business ; to make the head of 
the business ignore the advertising. If 
I had the time to pursue this subject 
here I could prove this to be true. 

Perhaps a little suggestion may vin- 
dicate the proposition. The manager 
of a department, the salespeople who 
are to sell the goods, should be told the 
policy of the head of the business, so 
far as advertising is concerned, and the 
way the matter is to be presented to 
the public, so as to arouse the interest 
of all. That does not take much time. 
Five minutes a day would be sufficient. 
It is important that the man at the 
head should vitalize the business by 
making everybody feel and know that 
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the advertising, the address tothe pub- 
lic, is made in conformity with his 
wishes, under his supervision, and is 
absolutely a part of his plans for dis- 
posing of his merchandise. This being 
so, the proposition that the advertising 
of a well-ordered establishment makes 
the policy of the business is really cor- 
rect. Advertising is the pulse, the 
movement, the circulation. 

The column of the newspaper is the 
merchant’s rostrum. It is his pulpit. 
It is his stump. From that he ad- 
dresses the publicat large. From that 
he speaks to his constituency. 

If a man is not going to waste his 
money in advertising, it must never be 
stupid. It should be putin simple and 
forceful language. One of the most 
distinguished litterateurs of the coun- 
try, addressing a class of students at 
one of our foremost colleges in Mass- 
achusetts, laid great stress upon sim- 
plicity and force in the use of the 
English language, reaching all the way 
from the advertisements to the leading 
editorials, and selected the advertising 
of our house as an illustration to be 
presented to this mass of learned young 
men who were receiving the highest 
education obtainable in this country. 
This confirms an opinion that I have 
very long held that advertising has 
taken its place in the literature of the 
land. It is one of the marks of the 
development of the intelligence of our 
country. Intelligent readers are Jook- 
ing at it, not only as a mere exploiting 
of merchandise, but as characteristic 
literature of our times. 

I pause here for a moment to speak 
of a friend of mine who visited Glad- 
stone, the Grand Old Man, not very 
long ago. ‘‘ Before I leave I would 
like to ask you one question,” said my 
friend. ‘‘ What is it ?’’ said Mr.Glad- 
stone. ‘‘I want to know why it is 
that you have the American editions of 
the monthly magazines that publish 
English editions.” ‘‘ Oh,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘‘ I subscribe for the En- 
glish editions for my wife, and for the 
American editions for myself.” ‘‘Why?” 
‘*Because I want to read the Ameri- 
can advertising. I want to read it for 
several reasons. It interests me ai 
reading. It interests me on account 
of the high character of illustration, 
and it is one of my means for gauging 
the material prosperity of the country.” 

The matter of illustration comes in 
in a very important way in modern ad- 
vertising. time has gone by when 
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woodcuts made by carpenters will do 
for newspaper advertising. 

I fear that I have perhaps led you 
to believe that I have an absolutely 
sure theory regarding advertising. I 
wish to say, in parenthesis, that many 
firms get discouraged in their advertis- 
ing because they have not absolute 
facts. ‘The underlying principle ot % 
is to formulate a theory that is founded 
upon reason and common sense, to ap 
ply that theory by certain methods, 
and then to treat it precisely as we do 
the forces of nature with reference to 
the growing of grass; the rain falls 
and the sun shines, the earth gives 
forth its chemical properties and the 
grass grows. I think the analogy is 
almost perfect. We can not get the 
chemistry of the human nature that 
makes advertising an absolute success. 
But we can formulate our theories and 
having made sure of their relation to 
common sense we can adhere to them. 

If, under these influences, business 
grows and is prosperous it is due to the 
controlling system, but the advertising 
is the dynamic force that vitalizes all 
the rest. 

Ido not know that I can close my 
fragmentary talk with anything better 
than the poem that points the way to 
success: 

Early to bed, 
Early to rise, 

Don’t get tight, 
And advertise. 





Advertising Experience, of Chicago, re- 
produces this picture as being the first idea 
of the ** Wool Soap Babies ”’ illustration, 
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THE CHICAGO DAILIES. 


All the daily papers of Chicago sell 
in the city for one cent except the Zven- 
ing Post, which coststwocents. This 
being so, the reader determines for him- 
self which paper presents the news and 
editorials in a manner which pleases 
him best. So really the determination 
of the paper to use for advertising is 
judged more by the quantity of circula- 
tion than anything else. 

I have been trying in the last few 
weeks to determine in my own mind 
the relative values of the papers from 
an advertiser’s standpoint, with a view 
to writing definitely my opinions. 

Let us take up the papers one by 
one to commence, 

The Chronicle, a Democratic morn- 
ing paper, handles the news matter in 
a sensational way. It claims 85,000 
circulation ‘daily and over 100,000 on 
Sunday. It has a fair line of local ad- 
vertising, but the foreign advertising 
is very much more, and of classified 
advertising it has three columns. 

The Dispatch is an evening paper, 
Democratic, sensational, with a circu- 
lation fairly rated by American News- 
paper Directory. It is designed, I take 
it, to interest the masses. It boasts of 
one page of classified advertising and 
only a poor showing of local and 
foreign advertising, these classes being 
about equally divided. 

The Lvening Post is an evening 
paper, independent Republican, and 
noticeable because it is the only two- 
cent daily,and it is read by the best class 
of people. If you were to say it is 
modeled on the lines of the New York 
Evening Post you would come pretty 
close to a good idea of the paper, and 
there it ends ; for, while it carries the 
very best local houses, it does not carry 
as many as the New York paper, and 
you look in vain almost for the real es- 
tate and financial ads. It is fair to as- 
sume that it has about 25,000 circula- 
tion, and I wonder why they have no 
more, for it has the field all to itself. 

The Jnter-Ocean is a Republican 
morning paper with but a limited cir- 
culation. It is claimed that the paper 
has been read by conservative people 
for years, and that it is impossible for 
another paper to take them away. I 
guess people here generally agree that 
this is so, and also appreciate that it 
has a limited circulation, for I do not 
see much local advertising, still less 
foreign advertising. If it is anything 


to him, the advertiser has the assurance 
anyway that, while there are but few 
competing with him, he is in pretty 
good company when it comes to the 
class question, I see six columns of 
classified advertising, and they show 
that the /#ter-Ocean is not very popular. 

The Journal is a Democratic even- 
ing paper claiming over 100,000 circu- 
lation and it does seem strange to me 
—an outsider—why with such a circu- 
lation it don’t carry more advertising. 
At times I came near thinking it didn’t 
carry any, and those days were when 
the other evening pa carried a good 
deal. As for classified advertising it 
has barely two columns, 

Of the ews it may be said that no- 
body doubts but what this paper prints 
all that is claimed. It strikes me asa 
good paper handling the news matter 
in a clean way and somehow or other 
I have drifted into buying it readily 
and without question. Its classified 
advertising is over two pages, and all 
local merchants seem to use it without 
exception and to use a sized space, 
too, so that it becomes hard to find the 
foreign advertiser, though he is there. 

The Record is practically the morn- 
ing edition of the Vews, and is handled 
in the same way. It carries less clas- 
sified advertising, and the local people 
do not use such large spaces as in the 
News, but the foreign advertiser does 
and completely overshadows the local. 

The 7imes-Herald, a one.cent morn- 
ing paper, is considered the organ of the 
national administration. Almost every- 
body believes that its publisher is aim- 
ing to publish a reliable paper and of 
a high class ; but still it is not appre- 
ciated for all that, and, to my mind, its 
circulation is decidedly limited. As to 
advertising, its patrons are of the best 
class. Next to the J#ter-Ocean it car- 
ries the smallest amount of advertising 
of any of the morning papers. 

The 7r#5unceis an independent morn- 
ing paper, which does not quote circu- 
lation, but insists that in the Chicago 
field there is a good deal in quality of 
circulation, and claims to have more of 
that commodity than any other 
published here. It carries a good line 
of advertising, both local and forei 
and its classified advertising is well de- 
veloped. 

Taking the whole field collectively, 
one is immediately impressed that as a 
whole the evening papers are the best 
patronized by the local merchants, the 


argument that the evening paper goes 
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into ‘the*homes'more that the morning 
ek Weing rently: believed in by 

the local merchants. Wednesday even- 

g rs are the ones to show it first. 
On that day the space is increased, on 
Thursday ‘a little more, and on Friday 
it gets to be whole pages, noticeably in 
the Vews. The Journal on these days 
geéms to be the exception. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday, morning and even- 
mg carry pretty near the same amount. 
; Here the small merchant stands no 
show of being seen hardly in the even- 
ing papers of Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday. On other days he has 
thé chance, and from this I deduct 
that the small man will fare better if he 
were to use the morning papers only, 
or at least until he had sufficiently 
developed, so that he could usea pretty 
large space in the evening papers. 
As to rating the papers, here is the way 
I would do with the morning papers : 

Record, first. 

Tribune, second. 

Chronicle, third. 

Times-Herald, fourth. 

Inter-Ocean, fifth. 

EVENING PAPERS: 

News, first. 

Journal, second, 

Post, third. 

Dispatch, fourth. 

SUNDAY PAPERS. 

Without a doubt the 77idune is the 
first paper. The sales on that day and 
the advertising which it carries on that 
day leaves no chance for question on 
the subject. So it would be: 

Tribune, first. 

Chronicle, second. 

Of the ZVimes-Herald and Jnter- 
Ocean, which should have the prefer- 
ence of the last two I don’t know. 

There are seven German daily pa- 
pers, viz.: Abendpost, Arbeiter a 
tung, Der Republikaner, Freie Presse, 
Staats Zeitung, Abend Presse, Abend- 
blatt, German papers are hard to 
draw a line on in every city because 
their circulation is by carrier system. 
One or two things I did Jearn. One is 
that nobody that I met eversaw the Re- 
publikaner, and everybody that I did 

that the Adendpost was the best 
and had the largest circulation of any. 
This was not hard to believe, for being 
in sections where a great many Ger- 
mans lived, it wasn’t unusual to see a 
carrier with a big armful of Adendposts 
and it was the only German paper hav- 
ing a sale on the news-stands in the 
business districts. There you would 
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see from three to eight every evening 
alongside the English dailies. 

I want to say something of the 
Drovers’ Journal and Sun, They are 
both published by the same publisher 
and use the same plant. The Union 
Stock Yards of Chicago are really a 
city in themselves, and the Drovers’ 
Journal, housed in a modern good- 
sized building, which is entirely used 
by itself, and having a modern mechan- 
ical plant equal to good-sized dailies in 
other cities, struck me as a revelation, 
and I commenced to ask questions, the 
answer to which made me classify that 
paper as a daily class paper. It pub- 
lishes the market prices, and contains 
information necessary to the traders 
using the stock yards. Commission 
men use and buy copies of the paper to 
send to their customers, and prove to 
them that the stock consigned has been 
disposed of at the best market price. 
The plant used by the paperand facili- 
ties they have prove that they are 
prosperous, and the conditions certain. 
ly warrant one in believing that the 
Drovers’ Journal has more than 30,000 
circulation. 

Then there is the Denni Hiasatel, 
a daily Bohemian paper published in a 
Bohemian district. Svornost is another. 
Of the two, Svornost is the best. 
Daiennik Chicagoski, a Polish daily, is 
published in a Polish district. Sfan- 
dinaven is a Norwegian-Danish daily. 

In no city that I ever visited have I 
seen such papers housed in such good 
shape as these papers—and I have 
been assured that the papers own out- 
right the property used. They are not 
small buildings either, but in each case 
occupy a double lot, while the build- 
ings themselves are from four to six 
stories high. All of these papers are 
prosperous and have made, and are 
making, money for their owners. 

If there is any one in the United 
States who wants to develop his foreign 
field and will devote himself in pre- 
paring ads which will interest these 
people in their own swing of thinking, 
these are the first papers he should 
use of all the dailies in those languages, 
and if he doesn’t succeed with them he 
won’t succeed anywhere else. I was 
so surprised myself at the appearance 
of these papers that I just couldn’t 
help speaking of them. 

P. DOuGAN. 

Chicago, March 15, 1898. 


——_- — +o —- ——— 
Tue roakry dealer should not crow too 
much in his ads. 
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{SOME PRINTERS’ INK TESTIMONIALS. | 


MODEST MERIT MODESTLY MENTIONED. 
At the present moment Printers’ Ink is in want of some genuine ‘testimonials 
n forth the Little Schoolmaster’s transcendent. merits—not fulsome 


that shall b. 


. He invites 


now he is aching to be puffed 


duction, and then just send them in, 


best expressed, the honestest and the most 
solid silver Lovin 


writer, the date, and some account of the ob 
who admire the Little Schoolmaster and 


That letter may win the vin 


Ab tade be 


flattery, but earnest, genuine praise from honest admirers, 
in this open way, because the Little Schoolmaster wants every 


care, write them out handsomely in a bold hand that will 
Testimonials that do not appear to 
in good faith will go into the waste basket. 
written and poorly expressed, will be preserved with loving care, but not used. 
as are well written and genuine, and expressed with judgment, will be 
advertising purposes or copied and commented upon in these 
dozen testimonials a sterling Souvenir Printers’ Ink Spoon will be duly sen 
each of the dozen writers, and to the writer of the testimonial that is the 


Cup, upon one side of which there shall be engraved the golden 
words in which the testimonial was express 


3 j and the affectionate i. 
in which the successful pupil is and ever shall be held by his loving ‘teacher. You 
his plain, straightforward but modest ways, 


can not do better than to just write a letter an 
Cup. Let it be 
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Testi d 
body to know that just 
bed ials with 


stand a photographic repro- 
written 
Such as seem genuine, but are bad! 
ic 





his 





pils to 


a r 
pages. For the hes 
cag a 

, the 


be sent in due time a 


enuine, there will 


ed, and on the other the name of the 
t of the cu 


give expression to your feelings. 
addressed to Printers’ Ink the 


7 
7 
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Cuicaco, March 2, 1898. 

When so many are giving a testimonial to 
Printers’ Ink [ think | should fail of doing 
my whole duty if I should not say that most 
of the good things that I enjoy came to me 
through ‘‘ The Little Schoolmaster.”’ 

An ad in Printers’ Ink brought me the 
position of editor, and later when I began to 
write for its pages I received a very tidy sum 
from the publishers for my contributions, if 
it should be com- 
_ Not only that, 

ut my contributions 
to the paper were the 
direct cause of giving 
me a regular salary 
from one of PRINTERS’ 
Ink’s most lusty ba- 
bies, which 1 still 
draw with great regu- 
larity. 

The paper has been 
the means of giving 
me well-paid employ- 
ment for every minute 
of my time, and I do 
not do more because 
I can not. It has 
taught me to write 
ads that are good | 
enough to please the ! 
people they are writ- 
ten for, though I have 
no time to indulge in 
this sort of recreation. 
This I can freely say: 
No publication that I 
have ever read has 
been the direct cause 
of so much benefit to 
me as PrinTERS’ INK}; 
no part of my educa- 
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Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising, New York.-~Printers’ Ink, Dec. 8. 
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mail. While sorting it he tossed aside a 
small paper, I picked it up and said: “Jim, 
what is this thing?” 

It was Printers’ Inx. 

I had never seen it before and after a cas- 
ual glance through its su 
ciently interested to lay f aside to be read 
when I had more time, Its uniqueness in 
size and general characteristics no doubt did 
the trick. I finally read it through, thorough- 
ly, not. superficially, 
and from that day to 
the pg have been 
a close ‘student of 
Printers’ Ink, 

In the course of 
time I dabbled in ad- 
writing, also 
severa i con- 
tests, winning one of 
$50. I commenced a 
systematic study of 
advertising matters 
and have two large 
scra ks filled 
wit us 
matters covering ev- 
ery conceivable sub- 
ject. I have written 
very few ads for ptib- 
lication, but many 
ior de mag laaty 

rms,” si or 
practice oak oes of 
t. 

But I digress. Some 
time in 1894 I offered 
wanes Hh. few 
paragraphs and nerv- 
ously awaited the in- 
evitable turn-down, 
but, to my surprise, 

d an acknowl 





tion has been so val- 
uable as that part got 
from heeding the 
teachings of the Little Schoolmaster. 
MILLER Purvis, 
Associate Editor armers’ Voice. 
8 SouTH DELAWARE AVENUE, ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA Pa., March 4, 1898. 
Along in the summer of 1890, can not recall 
the date—no matter—I was pursuing my 
duties in a wholesale establishment when our 
office boy came sailing in with the-morning 
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LOVING CUP. edgem also a $2 
check. ‘That $2 sunk 
into my head and swelled it a little, so I sent 
another batch of “ squibs.”” —Two were ac- 
cepted, netting me 50 cents, and six were re- 
turned. Then I let up and decided to wait 
until I ripened more and was mellow en’ 


to write intelligently upon ad ng—not 
guess atit. I have been follo’ that policy 
with painstaking fidelity and subse- 
quently to use my know! to account, 

Ignoring ¢mpty rhetori ts, epigram- 
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matic sentences and phrases, 1 most respect 
fully beg to state t Printers’ INK has 
ed my destiny and I anticipate my com- 
mercial future accordingly—that is, in pro- 
rtion to my acceptance of the “* Little 
hoolmaster’s ” teaching, supplemented by 
individual “* hustle.” 
If L eventually occupy a position, whether 
ordinary or extraordinary, in the advertising 
field, to be consistent and manly I must give 


Printers’ Ink has devoted its entire career 
to telling these things. Everybody seeks 
favorable publicity for their work or their 
wares, and that is why I believe that every- 
body is interested in Printers’ Inx, 
A A. W. Peterson, 
Advertising Manager Indianapolis News. 
An old professor at the university used to 


|? of the zsmess and aboutness of asubject. 
e don the study of a poem itself and 





Printers’ Ink its just due. It is und 
edly the “‘keystone of advertising publica- 
tions.” 

I inclose copy of ad winning the prize of 
350, also letter that accompanied check in 
ucknowledgement of contribution. Have 
carried these in my pocket, in lieu of a better 
mascot, which accounts for their soiled ap- 
pearance. Kindly return same, and oblige, 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry V. W. Stivert. 


It is an every-day occurrence I know for 
ou to receive letters praising PRINTERS’ 
NK; but I want to add my little “say so” 
to the already lengthy list of those who have 
had indisputable proofs of the efficacy of 
your medium in an advertising sense. To- 
day I had a telephonic message from one of 
my clients, and when I called upon him he 
stated he had just read in your journal an 
article upon the folly of spreading his adver- 
tising over too many papers. It was a sub- 
ject I had dilated upon for some time but with 
ittle apparent effect; but when he read 
Printers’ INK it clinched the argument and 
now I have orders to use but one daily and 
one evening paperin this city—the best in 
my judgment—to use space persistently and 
not spasmodically as he had done before. 
There is now another one gathered into the 
fold of judicious advertisers and I give you 
the it for it. There area lot of carpin 
critics who don’t like Printers’ Ink, an 
the only reason they don’t like it is because 
they can not mold your journal into their 
warped way of thinking and acting. I am 
roud tosay that I have always been a care- 
Fal reader of your publication ; have always 
learnt somethin Ben it which was well 
worth the perusal, and if every other adver- 
tisement writer or advertising agent spoke 
his candid opinion he would say the same. 
You have made advertising what it is to-day 
—go on with the good work—separate the 
sheep from the wolves—protect us from the 
pests and vampires who prey upon legiti- 
mate advertising—continue on the he you 
mapped out long ago—the proof o the pud- 
ding is in the eating and I am a glutton so far 
as what you dish up is concerned. 
EpcGar J. ARNOLD. 
San Francisco, March 8, 1898. 


Enthusiasm is the life blood of business. 
*ranklin says: ‘*Energy and persistence 
conquer all things.” 

Printers’ Ink gives a man enthusiasm, 
energy and persistence, which means success. 

CuHar.es ARTHUR WAKEMAN, 

Osuxosu, Wis., March 1, 1898. 


Prwters’ Inx is undoubtedly the leader 
among publications devoted to advertising. 
It is the first wf its kind. I have read it from 
the beginning. I said from the og meow: 
that it was telling just what I have learn 
in ten years’ experience as a printer, press- 
man, publisher, reporter an advertising 
manager—telling just what people are 
anxious to know—secrets. That is what 
made it a success from the beginning. Every- 
body wants to know how to prepare advertis- 
ing, how to make paying contracts, and 





not a mere study of what others said about it. 
It seems to me that Printers’ [NK gets at the 
isness of the advertising question. It is the 
one text book which I find invaluable as 
a stimulus to better ideas in the advertising 
field. As awriter of general advertising and 
later of medical ads I am delighted with the 
weekly visit of Printers’ Ink. One single ar- 
ticle on medical advertising in a recent num- 
ber was worth a year’s subscription. There 
are other advertising journals pleasant to 
read—PRINTERS’ INK is an absolute necessity. 
Most sincerely yours, W. A. Cuant, 

Adv. Man. Dr. Chase Med. Co. | 

BurFra.o, N. Y., March 4, 1898. 


I began reading Rowell publications when 
I was a circus agent on the road in the long 
ago, when the Advertiser's Gazette, 1 think, 
was issued, and I used to get it at the cross- 
roads by writing for it to the office of publi- 
cation. The Newspaper Directory I had 
“ always with me”’ in my hand-grip, and for 
the five years that I was manager of adver- 
tising with the late Adam Forepaugh, I saw 
to it that all the newspaper writers and con- 
tractors were armed and equipped with 
Rowell’s Bible. Cuas. H. Day. 

WHITNEYVILLE, Conn., March 8, 1898. 


American advertising is the best in the 
whole world. Printers’ Ink has made it 
what it is. F. James Gipson, 

Advertising Manager A. A. Vantine & Co. 
New York. 

New York, Feb. 23, 1898. 


Your paper is the best medium for reaching 
the advertiser I have ever used. The two- 
line ad has paid me from its first insertion. 
Send me bill at the first of the month. I think 
I shall run a larger one after this date. 

Frep C. Hussarp. 

AsHTABULA, O., February 23, 1898. 


Some years ago when Drummond’s “‘Natur- 
al Law” was first published, and I attended 
church in a different town every Sunday, I 
used to amuse myself by noting the large 
number of sermons which seemed to me to be 
more or less based upon that book. I think 
1 could tell when a minister had or had not 
read it. If he had, he involuntarily showed 
that he had. Now, as an advertisement 
reader, I think I see traces of Printers’ Ink 
influence everywhere in advertising, and in 
many quarters not only traces but the ideas 
of Printers’ Ink themselves, though often 
modified by the varyingcharacteristics of the 
individual advertiser. Printers’ INK seems 
to me to have a marvelous magnetic faculty 
of attracting ideas in advertising and teaching 
them to others. Yours faithful m 

ouN I. SUTCLIFFE. 
Toronto, March 1, 1898. 


Thanks for your post-card. I wouldn’t be 
without Printers’ Ink at any price. It is in- 
teresting and profitable. I now obtain it from 
London and have subscribed for the next 
four years. Thanking you for your remind- 
er, yours faithfully, I, Warp. 

Port Exizasetu, Cape of Good Hope, 
Feb, 14, 1898. 
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READABLE ADVERTISING. 
By Wolstan Dixey. 

The idea that people have got to be 
deceived or lured or dragged into read- 
ing an advertisement is based on a 
radical misunderstanding of what an 
advertisement ought to be. 

Good advertising is good reading, 
and interesting too, for the people it 
is addressed to. Business is always 
interesting to the people whose busi- 
ness itis. If you have shoes to sell 
those shoes are interesting to the 
people who need them ; who ought to 
buy them, and whom there is any 
likelihood that you can make buy. 

The same with any other goods: 
hats, carpets, furniture, umbrellas, 
wheelbarrows, no matter what. They 
are interesting to the class that you 
want to interest in them. If you don’t 
make your shoe or wheelbarrow ad in- 
teresting, it is because you don’t talk 
plain talk about the goods. 

But good advertising must go a - 
further. Beside being interesting eac 
advertiser must be interesting in his 
own particular way because of the in- 
dividuality of his advertising. 

Some classified advertising strikes 
you like a row of cabbies at a railroad 
station, all standing in line, shouting 


the same thing at once, But there is 
usually one man in the line who has a 
quiet, clever, tactful way of calling 
our attention and wheedling you into 
is cab. He has to stand in line with 
the rest of them, but he always gets a 
fare. When your eye sweeps up and 
down the line somehow it centers on 
him—Individuality. 

But even the classified advertiser is 
not under any necessity of being strik- 
ingly original, or in any way startling. 
He must simply be himself, and any 
advertiser ought to be able to do that. 

If you are an advertiser, never fear 
the multitude of other advertisers that 
may crowd about you in the papers 
or magazines. Don’t try so mightily 
hard to screech louder than the rest of 
them but do try with all your might to 
tell plainly about the goods you have 
to sell. Try to be yourself at it. 
Bright or stupid, witty or ponderous, 
imaginative or Rend-Keniied ‘en pro- 
saic—don’t make too much fuss about 
it, but be yourself ; or if you can’t be 

ourself hire an adwriter and he will 
yourself for you, if he knows his 
business. 


oe 
<-> 





Tue manner of saying or doing anything 
gee a great way towards the value of: the 
thing itself.—Seneca. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“ [said in my haste all men are lars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 





The paragra 
payment. 


in this department are inserted without any charge or 
A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely. as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 


What the publisher 


sends is published as coming FRoM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 


;aper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can de said in its favor. 


What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner (3).—Mak- 
ing,no account whatever of papers for ex- 
changes and employees, and confining the 

r strictly to the net paid circulation, we 
can truthfully claim that the Axaminer not 
only has the largest circulation, in propor- 
tion to population, of any newspaper in the 
world, but has the best character of circula- 
tion of any paper in the country. This is 
shown by the very slight fluctuation and its 
steady increase. We keep nearly all our old 
subscribers and new ones. This paper 
has never depended for its readers upon any- 
thing so ephemeral as street sales and news- 
stand sales, Our customers have been the 
householders of San Francisco and of the 
towns of the Pacific coast. It is only yo 
constantly residing in the same place that 
furnish so steady a circulation as the Exam- 
iner’s has been. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven (Conn.) Register (1).--No pa- 
in New Haven offers advertisers so much 

in quality and quantity as the Register. No 
other 2cent paper in New Haven has a cir- 
culation half so large. All the morning pa- 
pers combined have not as much circulation 
as the Evening Register. No other paper 


combines both quality and quatey in any- f 


thing like the same degree. The Register is 
the “ Home” newspaper of New Haven. 
GEORGIA. 

Rome (Ga.) Southern Argus (2).—Average 
number of papers printed since January 1 
1898, 1,438 each issue. Actual number o 
bona fide subscribers 1,187. Figures sworn 
to. 


ILLINOIS. 
Aurora (IIl.) Mews (1).—In the last issue of 
the ped meveroes Directory, pub- 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New 
York City, the Mews is the only Aurora 
(IIL) newspaper that is accorded a distinct- 
ive circulation rating. All the other papers 
are rated “ J K L,” which means “ less than 
1,000.” All myer | is the 
News upon the unqualified guaranty that it 
has a m greater circulation than any 
other Aurora newspaper, and we make the 
unchal: assertion that it has a circula- 
tion th id ter than any competitor. 

i ll.) New Time (3).—We are giv- 
ing advertisers extraordinary value for their 
money. We have now a paid circulation of 
35,000 monthly, with every prospect of a rapid 
increase. Our advertising rate is only $60 a 
page, or 30 cents a line for ordinary position. 


From printed aoe i fro 

1 matter emanatin; m 

ie Gaon the paper and used in Sonmen- 
from 





tion with its ce. 
Extract a letter or postal card. 
3) Extract from the columns of the pa 
appearing either as advertising or reading 


matter. 
dine é mouth by a representative 
the paper. f 





In time, the leading advertisers of the country 
will see the advantage to themselves of using 
our pages. 

Chicago (I1l.) Staats-Zeitung (2).—Founded 
in 1848, it has achieved during the fifty years 
of its publication the honor of being the most 
highly respected and most influential German 
newspaper west of the Alleghenies. Not 
pow’ in Chicago, but throughout the Middle 
and Western States, in the South and on the 
Pacific Coast, it is the most widely circulated 
German paper, having readers in every State 
in the Union, 


IOWA. 

Fort Madison (la.) Gem City (1).—Datly 
Gem City. Circulates in more Fort Madison 
homes than any other paper. Weekly Gem 
City. Reaches more farmers’ homes in Lee 
County than any other paper. Also circu- 
lates largely in adjoining counties. Guar- 
anteed average circulation during 1897, 
daily, 607 copies each issue; weekly, 1,513 
- ies each issue. 

arshalltown (la.) 7imes-Republican (1).— 
Claims the distinction of publishing the best 
papers in point of news, both general and 
special, issued from any town of « le 
in the United States, While it covers its 
strictly home field like a plaster, circulatin 
rom three to nine times the number issue 
by its contemporaries, it is conceded to be 
the best afternoon daily in lowa and also the 
best semi-weekly in Iowa, and both papers 
cover a magnificent field. 

Red Oak (la.) Express (1).—Only three 
papers in the county made statement of cir- 
culation before the of supervisors for 
1898, the Express, Sun and Stanton Cadi. 
No other paper was willing to let the public 
know its circulation, The list of the Z2x- 
press considerably exceeded the combined list 
of its competitors. 

KANSAS. 

Leavenworth (Kan.) Times (1). — Daily 
Times has 8,400 circulation. It has 11,300 
weekly circulation. It is printed in the 
largest manufacturing city of Kansas. Its 
large army circulation is a feature for adver- 
tisers to er meyer oe Dna eam * 
every post-office. and is rea the pie o' 
every city, village aud hamlet ia the State of 
Kansas. Its circulation in Leavenworth, 
Fort Leavenworth, Soldiers’ Home and sub- 
urban towns, is much greater than that of 
all other papers combined. 

Topeka ( s.) Merchants’ Journal (1).— 
The grocery paper of Kansas. The leading 
grocery journal of the West. . 


KENTUCKY. 

Paducah (Ky.) Sun (2).—Has a circulation 

of over 1,600, our average for last year being 

1,666. We are conducting a distinctively lo- 

cal paper and reach most of the homes in this 
city. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Columbian 


1).—Is now 
‘ully entered op the morning of} success- 
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ful career as a monthly mail-order publica- 
tion of the highest class. Is thoroughly 
read, the night of its arrival, in two hundred 
and fifty thousand family circles every 
month—read, too, by a class of people who 
will answer mail-order advertisements. 
MICHIGAN. ’ 

Hudson (Mich.) Fost (1).— Largest circula- 
tion in Western Lenawee and Eastern Hills- 
dale of any paper published. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) 7idende (1).—If you 
want to reach the large Scandinavian popu- 
lation of Minnesota you can doso in no other 
way as well as through the 7idende, which 
has the largest circulation of any weekly 
paper in Minnesota, 

MISSOURI, 

Sturgeon (Mo.) Leader (2).—Guarantees a 
circulation exceeding 1,200. By actual count 
it goes into the homes of 814 farmers, Only 
paper in fifty miles that gets $1.50 per year 
in advance. Pays out more money to corre- 
spondents than any country weekly newspa- 
per in Missouri. Carries advertising for 12 
of the leading advertisers of America. Prints 
more original matter than any newspaper of 
its class in the State. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Morristown (N. J.) Jerseyman ().— er 
bona fide paid-up circulation than any other 
newspaper published in this vicinity. Rec- 
ognized by leading advertisers as the best 
advertising medium in this section of the 
State. 

NEW YORK. 
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l and the only paper in that city that has 
ey circulation ay pees lp by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Is a member of the 
select list of Ohio lies, has a 
service and is conducted on metropolitan 
lines. It has treble ion of any 
competitor and more than that of all com- 
petitors combined. 

Springfield (O.) Farm and Fireside (x).— 
The monarch of the sn pete ek ay Ad- 


vertisers who use it farmers 
throughout the country and a harvest, 
Two immense editions semi-monthly. Aver- 


age circulation past three months 335.550 
copies each issue. edition covers 
Ohio and all States East. Western edition 
covers all States west of Ohio. 

Springfield (O.) Woman's Home Com- 
fanion (1).—For reaching the better classes 
in cities and towns its adv columns 
are unrival Average circulation past 
three months 313,333 each issue. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Perry (Okla.) Democrat (2).--We have 
oldest and most largely circulated paper 
the city or county. 

Salem (Ore.) Sentinel (@)-—The Semtinal 

re.) Sentine. ed 

already has a larger circulation at Salem 
than the Weekly Statesman, At Brookes 
Turner, Fair Grounds, Aumsyille, Ho 
and several other esvamnens we have acircu- 
lation just about the same as the Statesman. 
In all of Marion County we havea larger 
“ distribution ” than any other Salem paper. 
These are facts. Of course the greater num- 





Bath (N. Y.) Steuben Farmers’ Advocat 
(1).—Largest circulation of any country pa- 
per vane New York. Circulation 5,000 
a week, 

Livingston Manor (N. Y.) Znsign (1).— 
Circulation 1,200 copies. 

New York (N. Y.) Ainslee’s Magazine 
(1).—Guaranteed circulation, 90,000. 

New York (N. Y.) Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine(1).—If you make anything that 
iapbane dealers can sell, the Hardware 
Dealers’ ae ewe | can tell them all about it 
—interesting cer atareasonable cost. . 

New York (N.Y.) Standard (1).—American 
edition exceeds er 

New York (N. Y.) Standard Designer 
(2).—Do not forget we have over 225,000 cir- 
culation. 

NORTH CAROLINA, _ 

Charlotte (N. C.) News (2).—Rowell’s Di- 
rectory for 1898 gives the Mews and 7imes- 
Democrat credit for the | t circulation 
in the best city and county in North Caro- 
lina. The Directory is right about this as 
usual. These papers have more than three 
times the circulation here of any other paper. 
That is why they are so valuable to adver- 
tisers. 


OHIO. 

Alliance (Ohio) Leader (1).— Covers the 
counties of Stark, Mahoning, Columbiana, 
Carroll and Portage, and has the largest cir- 
culation in the Eighteenth Congressional 
District. 

Cleveland (O.) Jewish Review (1).— 
Reaches nearly every Jewish home in North- 
ern Ohio. 

Dayton (Ohio) Press (2).—We firmly be- 
lieve that we are now in a position to say 
that the circulation of the Press is as large as 
the combined circulation of al] the other 


> — 10.) 6 ; 
ast Liverpoo! .) Crisis (2).—Is a 
i in the 
in the heart of the 


nized as the authority on potting 

United States, publish 

arenes and china district of the country. 
Phas the largest circulation in East Liver- 


ber of Sentine/s given and sent out are same 
ple copies, however. But our circulation 


enrolled. They come from far and near, 
Athens (Pa.) Vews (x).—It is beyond dis- 
thens (Pa.) News (1).— 
pute that the best medium in Sayre and 
Athens is the Daily News. Of course, one 
reason is that it is a daily and is read every 
day, but the best of it is the fact that it cir- 
pen de to a greater extent than any other Re 
per in both places.. The only daily in the 
valley, 1,075 sworn circulation, 
Mang > 5g (ba.) Sentined (x).—Has the largest 
na fide circulation of any newspaper pu! 
lished in Cumberland County. 


Chambersburg (Pa.) &: @).— 
Largest bona fide circulation in Southern 
Pennsylvania. 

Greensburg (Pa.) Tribune (3).— According 
to the rates charged by the Tribune 


the Evening Press is entitled to not more 
than forty cents an inch a month for display 
advertising space, instead of $1 which it now 
charges, and for locals two cents a line for 
the insertion and one cent a line for each 
additional insertion of the same, instead of 
five cents for first and three cents for subse- 
quent insertions as it now charges. A com- 

rison of circulation will prove we are right. 
Fe will also show that of every dollar spent 
by advertisers in the Evening Press at the 
rates they have been charging, forty cents 
of it was legi y spent and sixty cents 
was thrown away. An advertisement  in- 
serted in issue of the Daily Tribune receives 
more publicity than in three insertions of any 
other Geen — 

Greenvilie (Pa) ‘oung Lutheran (1).—1n 
all America no other Lutheran publication 
has credit for so large a circulation as is ac- 
corded to the Young Lutheran. 


ARIO (CAN 
Ont.) Echo (1).—The circu- 


Amherstb 
ithe of any other 


( 
lation of the Ache is double 
newspaper in the county. 
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THINKS P. I. IDIOTIC. 


Office of 
Tue Economica, Druc Company, 
C. H. McConnell, Pres. and Mgr. 
No, 84 State Street. 
HICAGO, March 11, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

At the risk of hurting your feelings by 
smashing one of your idols mtg ou 
publish this, as Ihave no doubt you will— 
you are so fair minded and honest !) I vent- 
ure to attempt to controvert your pet theory 
of all newspaper advertising being worth no 
more per line per th i ion than 
charged by the Chicago Record. 

Now I look at the matter from the stand- 
point of an advertiser, rather than that of a 
theorizing or even practical advertising agent, 
and I shall state facts as opposed to theories. 

The Chicago Record is a most excellent 
paper with a sworn circulation of 208,589 
daily for February. Its advertising rates 
till within a short period (I believe it has ad- 
vanced lately) have been about one-half those 
ane by the 7rzbune, on contracts, or 
regularly twenty cents per line as inst 
thirty cents in the 7rzéune. And yet I vent- 
ure to say that a per cent of the adver- 
—_ merchants of Chicago will say verbally 
(for few have the boldness to say it in print 
as I do), that the 7rzbune is twice as valuable 
an advertising medium as the Record. Yet 
you claim the 7rzbune’s daily circulation 
does not exceed 65,000, or less than one-third 
that of the Record, though as a matter of 
fact it is generally conceded by well in- 
formed advertisers that the 7rzdume’s circu- 
lation hovers around the 100,000 mark, and 
may even now be 25,000 greater since it de- 
clared war on Spain! 

Granted that these facts are true, and I 
know them to be true in my own advertising 
experience, and have been told the same thing 
by dozens of other advertisers—what becomes 
éf your beautiful theory of one-twelfth of a 
cent per line per 1,000 circulation. The 
reductio ad absurdum was reached in your last 
issue, when you said that a 12-line ad ina 
country paper was worth one cent per issue, 
or 52 cents a year! This is not even a polite 
way of saying such an ad is worthless—it’s 
brutal. It leaves you open to the suspicion 
of not disinterested motives, because country 
newspapers of 1,000 circulation or less can 
not and do not advertise in Printers’ INK at 
its, in m judgment, extortionate rates. And 

et the Kentuckian’s claim that there was no 

ad whisky probably holds good as respects 
country a vertising, though it is a stretch of 
credulity to believe that some of it is not 
d——d bad! 

I have had some considerable experience in 
advertising within the necessarily limited 
financial resources of a retail drug store. I 
am a practical printer and newspaper man, 
and have recently been accused by Mr. Chas. 
Austin Bates in your columns of doing some 

ood advertising. I write this from an en- 
tirely disinterested standpoint. I am not par- 
ticularly enamored of the 7/7iéune or its 
management, and I think Mr. Victor F. Law- 
son, of the Record and' News, is a circulation 
building enius. But there is such a thing as 
quality of circulation and resultant effects, 
and I never could trace any city return at all 
from the Record, though I got more mail- 
order business from it than from any other 
paper—in fact, it is generally understood 
that two-thirds or more of the Record’s circu- 
lation is out of town. 

Take the case of the Evening News, Mr. 
Lawson’s most successful paper. It has by 
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far the largest advertising patronage of any 
Chicago newspaper, circulates about 200,coo 
daily, and is reputed to make a profit of 

coo a year. The department stores ad- 
vertise more heavily in the Vews than in any 
other paper. It isa magnificent handbili—any- 
thing less than two columns isn’t noticeable 
in itl In my first year of $16,000 expenditure 
for advertising my modest little ads of 100 
lines single or double, 200 lines, or even a 
column in the Mews were absolutely un- 
noticed by its readers, so far as results could 
be traced. I got better results from the 
Evening Post, with only one-eighth the cir- 
culation, and yet it charges 20 cents per line, 
as against % cents by the News, whereas by 
your standard the Post is not justified in 
charging 3% cents per line! Possibly this 
lack of return from the News adsis from the 
nature of my business, although a “cut 
price’’ drug store might be supposed to ap- 
peal to the hoi polloi of the Mews rather than 
to the aristocracy of the Post. 

Drop this nonsensical Record comparison ! 
Lots of things in this world are beautiful in 
theory, but absurd in effect. Yours is worse 
than absurd—idiotic. Res tfuily, 

‘ Cuartes H. McConne ct. 


<-oF 
IN LOVE. 

I’m wildly, crazily in love— 

I can not now deny it; 
I’m lost in admiration of— 

I can not keep it quiet— 
The girl whose pictures I have seen 

In papers here and there, 
To advertise some seamless and 


Glove-fitting underwear ! 
— Town Topics, N. Y. 


ooklets 


SELL GOODS 


when plainly and 
convincingly written, 
artistically illustrated 
and properly printed on 
the right kind of paper. 


I attend to the whole business 

















—Write, illustrate and print at- 
tractive and convincing book- 
lets, and my prices are moderate. 
Give me an idea of what you 
want and I wi!l submit a sample 
booklet, together with a rough 
sketch of what I think will suit 
you; which will cost you nothing. 


Wm. Johnston, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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ADVERT.SING BUTTER. 
AbiLeng, Kan., March 17, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Few realize how important an article of 
commerce is butter. The creameries of the 
East and the milk stations of the West are 
producing more butter to-day than the farm- 
ers’ wives a few years ago could make. The 
production is so great that last year the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture took up officially the 
Fy to make a market in Europe to re- 
lieve the congested markets here. Yet ith 
this struggle the butter that comes to the 
stores is not advertised in any adequate man- 
ner. At the recent meeting of the National 
Butter Makers’ Association in Topeka, Kan., 
this was discussed, and the sentiment of the 
members was that the future ought to see an 
improvement in this direction. One commis- 
sion man said that creameries that he repre- 
sents, located on the St. Albans railroad in 
Vermont, make a butter that is shipped every 
night to the clubs of New York and Boston. 
For it the price of forty and fifty cents a 
pound is paid the year round, although or- 
dinary creamery butter is selling at half 
that. Yet that butteris not advertised ex- 
cept as the chefs tell each other of their find. 
ae rich families would be glad to get gilt- 
edged butter if it were possible, estern 
creamery men are more progressive. They 
are pushing their wares in the East until it 
seems likely that they will in the end make 
the dealers of the East struggle to hold their 
trade. The only method that is used now in 
many cities for pushing the merits of butter 
is to go from hotel to hotel and argue with 
the chef. His customers may kick at his 
choice, but they can not tell him what else to 
buy. That is where the buyers for the large 
clubs and hotels have the advantage. Should 
any brand of butter be advertised as pure 
and clean, there would be many a place 
where it would be demanded. 

The Kansas Creamery Company of To- 

ka, Kan., tried the riment of advertis- 
ing in the local papers. It had an inch across 
two columns, in which it said: “‘ Use Prim- 
rose Butter, made in Topeka.” This was 
run for several months, but has been discon- 
tinued. “It did not pay,” says the mana- 
ger. There was a good reason—it did not 
tell enough about the product. The firm will 
try it again thia season, and will have a little 
story telling of the good qualities of the 
Primrose butter. The company has frequent 
days of exhibition when the creamery is 
open to visitors, and each is given a small 
pat of butter. it expects to buy two hun- 
dred refrigerators and place them in the 
stores of various firms that will agree to sell 
only its butter, to be used for butter only. 
This will be written up in the city papers, 
and the effort will be made to get a list of 
customers that will insist on having the 
Primrose brand. Another firm had cards 
printed and distributed at the hotels where 
its butter was used. On the cards was a 
statement of the method of making the butter 
and how it was kept pure. The effort did 
not succeed, because the traveling public was 
only transient. A large field is open for ju- 
dicious advertising of this soni. <B 


—__ +o ___—_ 
A FORCIBLE EXAMPLE, 

Wares must be suited both to season and 
locality. The sale of gauze underwear, for 
instance, would be very limited at this time 
in the Klondike region, and money spent in 
advertising such would be simple waste:— 
San l'vancisco (Cai.) Cycling West. 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 


PurLapetpntia, March 14, 1898. 
Editor of Pruters’ Ink: 

Lit Bros. announce the entire collection o! 
natural history, consisting of 50,000 i- 
mens which took Prof. Schurr thirty years to 
collect and valued at $100,000, on exhibition 
at their stores, free. Several department 
stores, occupying two or more floors, decorate 
the interior of elevators with tasty orna- 
ments, fabrics, pictures, etc., with prices at- 
tached. Here are bits of business wisdom 
culled from Wanamaker’s fhe eng my 
Day” ad: “It takes stores a long time to 
get good growth. They can’t be forced up 
in the greenhouse of imitation.” “Wecan not 
let you find here the ancient debris of unsuc- 
cessful people mixed with fresh new thin, 
to give respectability, as though all one stoc 
under the glamor of some kind of forced 
sale and penpeece to be cheaper than usual.” 
“Even the Hilton, Hughes stock of overa 
million was not a worthy offering to our cus- 
tomers.” “ This is not a bazar for anything 
that will sell at a price.” ‘* We shall serve 
you poorly enough with the best stocks we 
can select without allowing you to be chooser 
out of the baskets of mistakes other people 
have made.”’ “It’s something to have im- 
portant relations with old manufacturers 
with whom we have grown up.” “ Other 

‘ood stores in Philadelphia. elcome to 
them all.” “Sanitary, well-lighted office 
buildings can not be condemned because old 
and inconvenient houses are untenanted.” 
“Let the people of a locality stay by and 
support their nearest store for all they can 
get out of it. Our dividend will be sufficient 
in what it may not pay the other stores to kee 
or search the wide world over to obtain.” “ 
small worker beginning just as we began our- 
selves can win customers and retain them in 
spite of all the big stores in the world.” 
“The store is bursting in its fullness of 
spring preparations.” . Kelly’s Credit 

ouse is displaying a novel series of life 
scenes composed of wax figures which play 
the important parts, one scene each week. 
The first arrang t isted of the mar- 
riage of Mr. Credit to Miss Weekly and Mr. 
and Miss Weekly “stood up” with them; 
the parlor furnishings displayed giving an 
idea of the goods on sale on a credit basis. 
The second week represents Mr. and Mrs. 
Credit and the ‘‘ Weekly ” (payment) guests 
seated at a well-laden table in a handsomely 
furnished dining-room. 

F. A. PARTENHEIMER. 








MR. BECKWITH’S FACILITIES. 


Office of ? 
“THe Acr-HERALD.” 
E. W. Barrett, Editor. 
BrrminGuaM, Ala., March 18, 1898. 


Mr. S. C. Beckwith : 

I see another copy of Rowell’s Newspaper 
Directory is out, and although we sent you 
the correct basis of our circulation, it did not 
appear that way. They have our daily rated 
at “exceeding 2,500,’’ when it shouJd be “* ex- 
ceeding Fol Please have us properly 
rated. If your facilities are not such as to 
do this, please let us know that we may com- 
municate direct with Rowell & Co. Yours 
very truly, W. Barrett. 

alate cette 

Tue advertisements must convince the 
reader that the goods are so complete and 
satisfying in themselves that they are a 
source of inspiration for good things to be 
said of them. —Michigan [radesman. 
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IN YONKERS. 
Yonxsrs, March 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I inclose a curiosity from the Yonkers 


ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIALS, 
The manager of a patent medicine concern 
in South Bend, Ind., wants to know what I 
think of the use of illustrations in connection 
with testi Is and what I think of testi- 





Who Says. War ? 


War seems to be great fun to 
who have never been there. Eihave ‘been 
there, aad got all I wanted of w: 

Ihave a good deal more ay aipa in me me 
than fight, just now. When I was 
old I enlisted for the war, and at the ae 
time I had a chum about my owes Ee 
was full ‘of. fight + Sat he was n ling 
well, and he sent a substitute. x sald the 
smell of powaes always made him weak in 
the legs; He I believed him. Now, see w 


ve 
chum, who had senta an been built 
u —< business for himself and had mar- 
ried a war widow with three children, See 
what a “start in life 4 had at the age of 24! 
es, war is a big thing for some people, 
oul Bi we have war I wil ge to get acon- 


tract to furnish the army with Window 
Shades and Carpets, I am willin ig 0 do any- 
thing for the comfort of our soldi Iam 


chuck full of sympathy. Window 8 ades 
and Carpets, all at t. a canto OF MP Ge, ntry 
. wif we can agree upo! 


WM, WELSH, 5 ert dd! Yonkers. 
Statesman. What do you think “< ? 





RP MR OF EEE 
THROWING STONES AT KATZ, 
Rocuester, N. Y., March 16, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of the 16th inst. I see that you 
publish a signed statement from the Eastern 
agent of the Portland Morning Tribune to 
the effect that 9,600 papers is the regular daily 
output of that publication. 

I write to inform you that I think that Mr. 
Katz has been misinformed, or else is impos- 
ing upon you. 

1 have just recently returned from Port- 
land, and can state gy pated that the state- 
ment is false. In fact, I very much doubt if 
the Morning Tribune has that many hun- 
dred bona fide subscribers. 

You may use this statement as you see fit. 

Respectfully yours 
AROLD w. PHILLIPs. 
—_— 
AT THE HUB. 
Boston, March 25, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Prudential Insurance Company is dis 
tributing a book, bound in white and blue, 
giving good views of the ships of our navy, 
s:ating their size, class, ar 
er, complement and where and when they 
were launched. Fax. 








SS ) 
ROSE TO THE OCCASION, 
Hardware tells of a man named Rose who 
owed a bill for a long time and who was deaf 
to all appeals until the following was sent: 
* Oh, William Rose—oh, fragrant rose— 
Yourself it is who surely knows 
Unsettled bills are bad. 
They soil our books, they spoil our looks, 
And make the heart grow sad. 
So, William Rose, feel in your clothes, 
And find twelve dollars there ; 
The goods were sold in days of old, 
Before we had white hair.” 





ials in with illustrations. I 
believe testimonials aregood in certain cases, 
particularly in patent medicine advertise- 
ments. Kan Simost hear _ * my — 
Say: e sense never read a 
‘medicine tes nial.”" True, but if you 
had rheumatism so badly that your joints 
were swollen and every movement caused 
excruciating. pain, about the first thing you 
would read in any periodical you happened 
to pick up would be the advertisement of a 
remedy for curing that ailment. If there were 
tes' jals there you would read 

them from beginning to end, filled with the 
hope that. it might true. If you should 
keep right on seeing testimonials from differ- 
ree ople telling the merits of this same 
rticle ay after day you would be likely to 

be convinced of its value, as no amount of 
general talk could do. If the testimonials 
were accompanied y portraits so much the 
better, yey f the likenesses show 
the person to be bright and intelligent.—Ad 

nse. 


——_ + ——— 
ADVERTISING INCONGRUITIES. 

A Newark advertiser has the cut of a beau- 
tiful woman and under it the following sen- 
tence: “ Perfect beauty is the result of per- 
fect skin the result of Toilet Powder. 
Delightful after shaving.” Does the adver- 
tiser wish to infer that this beautjful lady 
was once a bearded woman in a dime museum? 

A certain bicycle firm advertises to sell a 
wheel that will never need repairing, yet 
they wish you to remember that they give a 
first-class repair kit with every wheel. 

A certain Baking powder firm has the cut of 
a neatly dressed young lady pointing with her 
outstretched tapering finger to the open door 
of ared-hot stove in which may be seen a 
fine looking cake. The window to the right 
is open. ow many country editors’ wives 
would open a stove door so a draft of air 
would strike a cake in process of baking ?— 
Michigan Bulletin. 


—_ ++ 
IN THE FIRST PLACE. 
Build on catching the eye first, for unless 
you do that you will get few to read your ads. 


ADVERTISING TERM ILLUSTRATED, 




















“4 FLAT RATE,” 
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Millon & Co. 


Upholstery and Lace Curtain Attractions.» 


During the past week have received a great many novel- 

tes, and as they are suited to “Gown ”” and © ‘Out - 
r) 

of- Oown ” houses—the unexpensive and kandsome 


character of each will commend them to the “"good taste”’ 
purchaser. Chose are part of our Caster Display. 


Broadway and Yineteenth Street. 
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2 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


NEWYORK. March 15, 1896 


The George P. Rowell Advertising Co., 

10 Spruce St., City. 
Gentlemen:= 

Some time ago we purchased Livermore italic for use in the 

advertisements of the Siegel-Cooper Co. a did not anticipate another 
advertiser using thie italic and I gave instructions in the composing- 
room that it was to be used for the Siegel-Cooper Co's advertisements 
alone. {I have in the past eight years taken the same position in regard 
to several other advertisers, and day before yesterday I declined to 
use the Livermore italic in the advertisement of Best @ Co. Until I 
have had an opportunity to canvass the matter thoroughly I should prefei 
pot to use the Livermore italic in other advertisements. 

Yours truly, 


Publisher — 
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MR. MORRISON’S VIEWS. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER OF SCOTT & 
BOWNE GIVES EXPRESSION TO SOME 
OPINIONS ON ADVERTISING SUBJECTS. 








Mr. A. Cressy Morrison, advertising 
manager for Messrs. Scott & Bowne, 
of Scott’s Emulsion, is one of the most 
accessible and amiable of men. He oc- 
cupies a position of great responsibility. 
Mr. Morrison, it may be premised, is 
highly regarded by the advertising com- 
munity. Although he has been asso- 
ciated with Scott & Bowne only a few 
months, the force of his positive person- 
ality is already being felt. 

Mr. Morrison does not come to New 
York a stranger. The prestige which 
he deservedly 
earned as the ad- 
vertising manager 
of the Pabst Brew- 
ing Company, of 
Milwaukee, has 
made his name a 
household one in 
advertising 
circles, for that 
work, it is not too 
much to claim, is 
known the wide 
world over. As 
one of the strong 
factors in the suc- 
cess of the largest 
brewery in the 
world, it would 
follow that his 
views are of gen- 
eral interest. 

Arepresentative 
of PRINTERS’ INK 
called upon Mr. 
Morrison recent- 
ly, and found him 
pleasantly ensconced in his office, on 
the second floor of the Scott & Bowne 
Building, corner of Rose and New 
Chambers street. 

He was asked: ‘‘ Would you mind 
stating what line of advertising you 
propose to pursue ?”’ 

‘*Tt would be impossible to do that. 
In fact, as far as I can say, it is my 
intention to follow the excellent meth- 
ods of my predecessor, which have 
proven so successful, and try to ad- 
vance as new principles seem to be re- 
quired. But let me avoid the strictly 
personal. I should prefer you to ask 
about a phase of advertising which you 
will agree is of great importance, but 
which I have never seen commented 











A. Cressy Morrison, 


upon anywhere—not even in the Little 
Schoolmaster.”” 

‘*That is strange. I had thought 
that we had presented the subject from 
every possible point of view.”’ 

- “The general advertiser is seeking 
the average human being. A few seek 
this entity consciously, others uncon- 
sciously. Who and what is this much- 
sought individual? Who shall say? 
Masculine or feminine? The average 
isa mixture of childhood, youth, young 
manhood, womanhood, middle age, old 
age and senility ; the embodiment of 
intelligence and ignorance, credulity 
and skepticism, experience and inex- 
perience, harmony and discord. Who 
can resolve these elements into the 
average individu- 
al? Some shoot 
over him and 
others drive their 
arrows hopelessly 
into the ground. 
Who among us 
aims straight at 
the target? 

‘*Has the Little 
Schoolmaster ever 
sought from its 
constituency of in- 
telligent readers 
an expression of 
opinion as to the 
mental] make-up of 
the average indi- 
vidual? Would it 
~ not be a very in- 
teresting thing if 
the Little School- 
master should seek 
him out and intro. 
duce him to us, or 
her to us? I am 
optimistic enough 
to believe that the average individual 
is honest, upright, good, intelligent 
and a steady buyer. We all have 
something to sell and would like to pay 
our respects to this person. If we 
once really know him, we will know 
how to advertise to interest him. 

‘* Does the solicitor who brings mea 
high-class religious medium, at a high 
price, know whether his medium and 
his people are better for Scott’s Emul- 
sion than those of his rival, who pre- 
sents a medium representing another 
denomination which claims equal faith, 
equal intelligence, but makes no social 
pretensions? The price of the first 
may be twice the price of the latter, 
yet the latter may circulate among peo- 
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ple who are nearer to the average in- 
telligence, which we are all seeking, 
and for which we write our copy, than 
the more pretentious mediuin. 

‘* The solicitor, I think, seldom goes 
into the fundamentals of advertising 
sufficiently to answer this apparently 
simple question with the accuracy and 
intelligence which would carry convic- 
tion. I feel that solicitors for various 
mediums should so equip themselves 
with an intelligent grasp of the great 
principles which underlie advertising, 
as to be able to present a reason why 
their class of medium should be used, 
aside from the merely superficial state- 
ment that they have circulation, space, 
prestige and a rate.’’ 

‘* What do you mean when you say 
that the solicitor should study funda- 
mentals in advertising ?” 

‘*T mean that he should go into the 
subject sufficiently to be able to dem- 
onstrate clearly to the advertiser 
whom he approaches the utility of the 
class of medium to which his publica- 
tion belongs. He should, if he repre- 
sents a class medium, be able to give 
an intelligent resume of its constitu- 
ency, the character of literature which 
seems best to please that constituency, 
and an estimate of the purchasin 
power, mental make-up and genera 
standing of that constituency.” 

‘*Can you illustrate your meaning ?”’ 

‘* The religious journals are class me. 
diums. I think that the readers of a 
Catholic publication would be some- 
what more credulous than those who 
found intellectual satisfaction in Unit- 
arianism. Probably the Methodists 
would be a little more easily influenced 
through the emotions than the Presby- 
terians. It might be argued that the 
Unitarian, with his wit attuned by ar- 
gument and open to conviction, might 
more quickly decide in favor of your 
article, provided you presented the sub- 
ject well, than a somewhat slower or 
perhaps more orthodox denomination ; 
and against this might be put the argu- 
ment that orthodoxy, once convinced, 
will hold to conviction longer. These, 
from a cursory glance at the denomina- 
tions, would seem to be some of the 
indications which point to underlying 
principles which it should be the busi- 
ness of the solicitor to discover and in- 
telligently present. He should become 
acquainted with the average individual 
of the particular class among which his 
medium circulates. 

‘**T should like to see all those who 


are as deeply interested in advertising, 
and as proud of the intellectual possi- 
bilities which it presents as I am, delve 
more — into its intricacies, and if 
possible develop from their discoveries 
the principles which will ultimatel 
form the basis for a just claim that ad- 
vertising is a science.” 
J. W. ScHwartz, 


——$<+.9-——____ 
OUR POST-OFFICE. 


Every New York newspaper has re- 
cently given space to chronicle a mo- 
mentous postal decision as follows: 

The post-office department at Washington 
has notified Postmaster Van Cott of the re- 
vocation of the rule excluding from the ad- 
dress ona postal card words indicating the 
busi or pation of the addressee. 
This action by the department has resulted 
from the receipt of hundreds of protests from 
large mercantile concerns which had pur- 
chased postal cards in lots ing from 
to 10,000, upon the back of which they had 
printed blanks to be used by customers in or- 
dering goods, the face of the cards bearing 
the name of the firm, the nature of the busi- 
ness and its location. Such cards under the 
rule just rescinded were declared unmailable. 

What a great thing it would be if the 

st-office department would restrain 
itself from making such idiotic rules. 
In a town where two John Smiths re- 
sidea postal card intended for John 
Smith, tailor, and another one for 
John Smith, shoemaker, must forsooth 
each be addressed simply John Smith, 
with an even chance of going to the 
wrong John Smith. The business or 
occupation of a man is as much a por- 
tion of a correct address as the title 
Rev. or Dr. or Hon. It is amusing 
what a number of absurd rules our 
postal authorities can make in the 
course of a year, and when they dis- 
cover what asses they have been, instead 
of undoing the thing quietly they call 

ublic attention -to it as —— asa 
en cackles when she has laid an egg. 
ee 
TRUE ENOUGH. 


Some one has said that the regularly a 
pearing ads of old established houses will 
read and bring results, it makes no difference 
how bad looking the ad may be. So far so 
good. An old decrepit building bearing the 
sign of some ancient house may still draw 
the old customers who are yet alive. Such 
a place needs no modern ideas in fixtures or 
advertising. But how about the new people 
constantly coming to town or getting mar- 
ried or beginning life; do they seek the old 
fellow? If you don’t get a new customer 
every now and then you'll dry up. The 
world changes just as surely as it revolves 
and we must all change with it or fall off. 
Those who advertise attractively stand a far 
better chance of getting the new people than 
those whose ads are unattractive. They 
may also catch a t ionall 
from the fellow who-doesn't.—Ad Book. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more 
without ded in tue week | 25centsaline. Must be 
hau in one week in advance. 


WANTS, 


a line for 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
25 Fai WorK, Athens,Ga. ~~ 

ANTED— Wee r ond | lob office, W. 
Wiis ee ee n, Mich. 

ERFECT half-tone cuts, 1 col. ey a larger, 10c. 

per in. ARC ENGRAVING co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

RITE for special plan to plan to pootuse | = 
W and Sun. aye # lowest cost. vp.sat. 
GREN, care Prin 


Waseca del bur ‘the city circulation of a 
owepener. Address * Ex 
” care count 


qT 4 Ela weniheali ork guaranteed for 10 
years. ie ENGLISH Albany, Ga. Eng- 
lish paint sto; ps leaks; ¥ Yes It Do. 
AIL order men, , write for = position; 
clean goods; lage amg Ny neolidated Parti 
Exchange Building, 
$22, 000 EARNED “ait one aaa with free 
outfit in : years. Several earn 
$1,000 yearly. R O. 1371, New York. 
7 ANTED—The address of some concern which 
phi amt . Pictorial Ready Prints.” Send 
samples and prices to Box to Box 204, Savannah, Ga. 
I WANT to represent ent another Masters | 
pall. in this territory. Can se ING °1) Deas: 
Best references. C.B. DARLIN 79 Dear- 
born St , Chicago. 


A COMPETENT man and college graduate, who 
has had experience on the daly and trade 

res an 
any ee, Ink. 





W452 ANTED—As once, fifty to one hundred thou- 
illustrated subscription Socks, in 

porte: 38 title. Must be bottom figure. 8. 
LBR x A odes Frank Kiernan & Co., 181 


\ 7 ANTED_Advestioes —— know that we have 
a larger circulation than ae ae 

published in the Valley of Virginia. A 

rates furnish Og ae ve ‘address 

te adaetn PRE , Winchester, V: 


tery = uses for NXbinestones. Will 


wi toy 
quanti- 
get price fro’ m thone who will sell rama — 
ce, 
SaTONES” Box 702, New York 4 


A wr + KLONDIKE INFORMATI ioe. 


I RAWINGS FROM PARIS—A b a y ie - 

competent and experienced, desires an en- 

ent to furnish aes illustrating Paris 

ons, and offers her se to some Ameri- 

can . She visits the celebrated dress- 

makers sends drawings of latest creations. 

Go Meee car eciooiaea oot cs ————— ion to 

fixed agreement, after subm ad t= 
mens. Address“ A. M.T.,” care of 


Ww WE 
WANT 
HIGH-GRADE 
ADVERTISEME: 
oe WE GET YOURS? 
UARANTEED CIRCULATI 
Rates, 25 As per agate ———y tneertion, 


4 a buys / tin $ 14.00 buys 4 inches 
r e8 00 bu: nc 
$ 1,25 ve 5 lines 17.50 ve 5 inches 
150 “ 6lines 21.00 “ 6inches 
175 “ Minch 2450 =“ = half col. 
3.50 “ ilinch 49.00 “ onecol. 
70 “ inches 9.00 “ half page 
die a a 19%.00 “* - 
y first-class matter accepted. % 
good ercial ng must send cash with 


Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga. 





Ww? $25 for the best catch-line sub- 
mitt ‘or our White Label thee w bao 


idea to be went oe ee eee 
favor in exauinte ARMOUR E a gee 
Kansas 


MAILING MACHINES. 


se Matchless Mailer; nothing like it. By 
REV. ALEXANDER proesan Meridian, N. Y. 





BARGAINS. 


YUTS of any subject by eve’ ae, Sa 


~lh, 4. OTO-ENGRAVIN 
ve., Chicago. 


—- 





BOOKS. 
AST SELLING and proteahte books for mail 
LLMAN 


order dealers. wee. . C. KU! & 


CO., 219 E. 95th St., New Yo 


ee 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cus—we tell you gl to make them for $1. 
uired. 


ae ~~ no — 0 experience 
iculars for stamp. C. D. LOVE. Coshocton, oO. 


pel SE 
LISTS OF NAMES. 


ISTS of oe ending wees ‘hames in bh oa 


country. Minimum 
Intelligence ASSOC ATED TRADE ORND 
RIAL PRESS, Wash., D.C. 10th year. (1) 
—_—_ +o 
PRINTERS, 
UTS of kind for ev for e . CHI- 
J on ENGRAVI NG CO. 798 79-81 Fifth 
Ave., Chica; 
EPA R’ prMET “ ¢ Profitable Publi of the 
Ww. B. z WHEATLEY, Di- 
rector, $4 i Sa Deatboea & , Ontowme 
— +e 
JOB PRINTING SP. SPECIALTIES, 
MAEEx: our ads attractive with the right kind 
of cuts. ta. Will hel an A Heng’) 1 HOTO- 
ENGRAVING 79.81 Chicago. 


iA NEWSPAPER wanted (c one ne omy) 1m 
sell in mite 


b printing. department t the “Ledgerette Bill 

lo en’ 

rant A device that sells at sight to almost 
ane ene ional Each 


every Bai a permanent custom: fi printed 
mer for 

billheads. Frofits 100 per cent. WM.R. ADAMS, 

manufacturer, Topeka, Kansas. 





MISCELLAN} ANEOUS. 


iat SEP deat ual for a sample 
of of iny Large Foetal for advertisers 
fl only 2.76 per 


m the market 
O00 Ww Ww SOHNSTON, 10 ON, 10 Spruce St. jy New York. 


D*. Bown? Hair Food a a& new 
and restores gray natural 
colors Months tr trial 25c.; used by Dr. Brown 


with great su: 
R. BROWN’S N's Pile Cure gives relicf in a few 
minutes and one b0.cent box cures the worst 
case ; always have it in the house. Indorsed by 
physic ‘ians who use it. 
1)*; BROWN’S Catarrh, Hay Fever, Fas 
and cold-in-the-head cure, 30-cent bo: 
sent ae aes BROWN MEDICAL oo. 


——_——— ++ —____ 
A DVERTISING NC NOVELTIES. 


\ 7E want to hear ‘from peo} people wee who wants cuts. 
CHICAGO PHOTv- VING CO., 79-81 
e., Chicago. 


Fifth Av 
AR 8) cards lithographed in 
W fine colors, Newest cruisers and 


ohio. including Maine. LEWIS SAXBY, 109 
Gerken Building, N. Y. City. 


D NO VERRIER -Geme i6 Some ideas that make ’em up. 
For samples, etc., address, on_your 
re inted _letter-head, "CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
co., Buchanan, Mich. 
jror the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 


reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar, 








eo 



















SUPPLIES. 
AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


1? 330 use A, let us show you eure and 
rices. CHIGAGO PHOTU-ENGRAVING CO., 
Pritth p Chicago. 


ve., 
pee PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
——- +o ——. 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


Vy mars WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 
ywomr *S WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


W OMAN'S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 
ag md HOMES. [KS, Knoxville Tenn.; lyr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. 


7 DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
pee 271 een New York. 


A? Denver, Col., = 10,000 
. at circulation, “W. Write for terms. 


‘HE FLUSHING JOURNAL is =| a daily 
Tas weekly of the Borough of 
WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. onan 
4 Brockton, Mass. ss. Circulation «xceeds se 8000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Ne New ~ eee, N.J. Te. 
line. Circ’n 3,500. ample free, 


WY SEELING NEWS is credited witn a greater 
circulation than nan Any O1 other West Va. daily. 


Rese URAL. Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
circulation. Linotype composition. Send 


for ~ 
rson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
d e amount of $10 is "entitled to receive 
the At... for one year. 
NDORSED ietoctnatien' to over 240, 
homes. How! Wri to, THE Retic OUs 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philad 


"> REACH Oregon, —— aa and Idaho 
ve farmers;the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 

Po Ore., Ore., 5,00 copies monthly guaranteed. 

Write for 

° | HE Roch nin 





,N.H 
largest circulation fom r -* . manu- 
facturing — a populat 396. 
good p— 5 A paper at a grea a@ great trade center. 


A™® ANY TIMES-UNION is the best advertising 

medium in the — oy because it has a 
larger paid n than other dailies 
Le ge JOHN oa "FARRELL, editor and pro- 


ER, weekly, hasthe 
on A 


BOUT tails to be eect of advertising done 
be 


pers = 1 
$ oe = = ries that might 
advertising © papers. 
hove the the right pee Re “ana put it in the 
right, papers, 


a roar advertising will Pay Co > 
lence ited. Address GEO. 
HOWELL ADVERTISING CO., 10 ere N. ¥. 


300, 000 SP ek brated Li STipeman at NN 


im Book. -7 - gl in 
both, $00. This io the best adv 
gc as it goes direct into families. Only a iim. 


ted. amount of adve en, as we use the 
two ks vertise our P. P. P. and have 
our P. P. P.a big seller in Geo Flor- 

ida, A ith lina. M. 


Sou 
BROS., Lippman’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 


T THE NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO 
is the m blication - the 


prettiest vocal and instrumental music oday. 

Tealeo contalne qiunt portwadts of prety coreg | 
es and musical Send cents and 
get all paid, or send cents and get 
seventy-two 


pos end ctatoen pot 
a E MURICAL Kono ie the Dest adver. 
tising medium for moar a@ guaran- 
circulation of 


— A es Sout thern Branch Now ¥ ork Musical 
vannah, 


Echos. ,168,165 and 169 CongressSt.,Sa’ Ga. 
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NEWSPAPER METALS. 
HALF MILLION ; co of Mr. Lawson’s 
— the Record, Chicago— 


= Seaegye machines. Both of these 

us entire satisfaction. ann F. Law- 

son. Ww ite E. W. BLATCHFORD & OO., Chicago. 
— ++ ——— 


FOR SALE. 

BUYS 4 lines, 50,00 p am ven. WOMAN’S 
S| ee Athens,Ga, vr 
foes ALK—Class journal. —t Old established. 

Seainae ame ne be pecpeennne ters’ Ink. 
J OB PRINTING in a pi rous Con- 
e? necticut — pags. 4 b.OiBos lished and 
pewemy: Address P. ( 788, 





N. Y¥. City. 
Bradford Old 
or without diacrit- 
ts und. THE 
co., » Ohio. 
Be AIN—Profitable New Jersey 
Ry Io ete pri ahd stat mi 
sh ed fe inting plan’ 1) i cath 


'Y,” Printers’ 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
J ONES, 
D™, 150 Nassau St. 
6é ASK LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 
J ONES, 101 World Bidg., N. Y. 
L?** makes medical ads pay. 
J ONES, see advertisement following. 
L EWIS’ address is PENN MUTUAL BLD., Phila. 
Cea F. CHATFIELD, 179 Front St., 
~_ N. ¥. 
a J. om (G, Farmington, Maine. Writ- 


ing and printing tor ad for advertisers. 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
6% Temple Court, New ¥ New York. Write. 


F, A. open ge tan Ideas 
Localized, Reco: Pa. 


A. WHEATLEY, of effective advertising, 341 
Ue Dearborn St., Chicago. New York office, 
144 Fifth Ave. 


F you're ready to pay for effective Inality 
[?7 rite THE 00. 
37 Nassau 8t., New York. 
tlhe outy | writer of of exclusively medica] and 

omg a4 vertising. Advice or sam free, 
ULYSSES G, MAN G, South Bend, . 
ADWRITING and Pictorial W: andow Rotem for 
BURNS, the Druggist, Bernardsville, N. J. 
ee matter who do does y: rang. get 
on your Pink Bress, 105 WM. J 
TON, Moe Prin Printers’ Ink 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 
G Sep ron name on a small ap poe for a copy 
ee enters Bok Pree ne Man- 
rs’ 10 Peo i Sprace St 8 Y. City. 
ach criticise or r re-write you 
the chaff from wheat—for ¢1. #1, Fee 

dissatisfied. SEPARATOR CO., Sheldon, Iowa. 

A? AND BOOKLETS writ written, outline 


cuts in 
ripe Neon oe, 
ete, Write RK. L. RRAN, 150 Nassau St. 
New York. 


ha! anne silver or or stamps 
Fe plain, effecti 
min C. J. ZIN 


oi tne me 
, Farming- 
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DVERTISEMENTS carefully written ; verted 
A ence of indy ar; not sensational, bu 


Genelia See meee 


y= cents, silver or ~~! order, will 

sample ads for ae 
pe A Ten cents will being fine sam eof 
vere oe C. J. ZINGG, Farmington, 


1 Mite mo tary t,-4, oe ee em d put them where eh do 
mi 
da gd uM CAPbwELL, Money Ye aay if yo eS ae Bion like 
urnal Bldg., 
nisville, Ky 


vem. 
Lo 


Wwe HOLESALERS “desiring © i ses 
yg ~ for their fet 
make" i vantageous pe nan ay for 
p nan ae or cone months, Porsoun! § service to 
rT. 


cy scoe C. J. ZINGG, 


Ww. tk B. POWELL 4 has360 of his ready: made drug 
1 close Gam out for 2 
are 


p- to-date ads in each id will 
coin mon for you. W. B. POWELL, 10 W Elan 
8t., Ni Norwatk, Ohio 

a one oie, in n advance, I will answer one 


time. C.J ZI NGG, Farmington, i 


ag aan ds to t the whole business — 
e , designing and prin’ . I believe 

can get Lee advertisment or boo — or ee 
ey ge 


lar as to sell goods pode cn ang peren 

in the business, Tha any 

otber man in the land iy sa Taming ous Oe an. 

ished job. It is all done under my personal 

supe’ ion. I am am always on deck myself. No 

matter what you may want, write me about it. 

Bend your name on a small Boe for a@ copy < 
la . 

Pri Fiatee iak Pros, 10 Spruce Be N. ¥: City. 
DWDWD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
sa trontchesiy osteitis 


D 
wb YOU WILL NEVER wD 
we WHAT Diner es OAN Po OK ‘YOU 3 ee 


D 
wD =. you yo 4 the side, that wD 
WD prepared ad lve wD 
wD vould like to lon x ; Ay wD 
D ey be wD 
wD jo the work at as low a price as WD 
WD any one does who can do it well ; ‘and wD 


WD lower than some who do it no better. WD 
D e exceedin: moderate WD 


oO 5 
WD _ It is regulated by the amount of WD 
WD thought and emo ptocmaey togiveto WD 
WD asubject rather than by number WD 
WD of words produced. 

of “so much a page” for WD 
brain work without knowing what WD 

the subject may be, is a ore 
either foo tue or foo convincing WD 
ment in eight ective wD 
than if adcanttcawe six- WD 
teen pages. gto produc purpose in b WD 
1 turn out S produce ad ing WD 

that will do the business. 

wD Tam told that noone does it better. WD 
WD Many shrewd ahd successful adver- WD 
wD pyar ten o— no oom ote down wD 
WD anargument better than [ WD 
WD more pith ‘and point and ane wD 
as) into it. wD 
wD frequently been said to wD 
wD that Iam too modest - ay E. wvD 


wD alas myself. wD 
WD séif that is so, it certainly won’t hurt WD 
WD your work an ony. 

WD The feet je | do not believe that all WD 
WD themilk o! vertising wisdom iseon- WD 
wD pang Ey nt There are WD 
WD others on the tree. wD 
WD = But you'll tase ‘know what is inside WD 
WD of a nut till you crack it. If you WD 
WD wantadvertising matter, writeformy WD 


wp WOLSTAN DIXEY, wD 
wD 150 Nassau St., New York. wD 


wD 
WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 


= 


REEREERER ERIE 


2 
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A NOTHER HIT. 5 J Lotus Press has an ad- 
card that be shown around, 


T=. peetietto placing of of adv a consists 
copy. Copy that 
says Fh ht to be said in a convinaihe war, 
Seco: aes the matter in such type as w 
panes the same Thea 


Co., ONS 10 Sprase St, View Wel "a 








CHARLES F. JONES 


une, June 12, 1896. 


It is quite certain that Mr. Jone en ots 
more ns beer y for fe 

mone an. r York.— 
Profitable Advert ising, Boston, June 45, 


8888888388383 


ni 
EL 


seagaeaaageennceagceenscessesessensessesnsseace 
: 
45 BS pess= 
; 
gascegggggeceecee ees ccosssccgscacnon pcp pecccogs 


I DON’T GUESS AT THINGS, 
but I study your case asa 
stucies his patient ; then I 7 what 
is the remed 


A client said to me: “I hesitated a 
long time before writing to you, be- 
cause you have been advertising so 
meng was afraid you 

do nothing for a little business 
e x 
Sow Saereleipel o vay greta 
small concerns ad 4 
ing, in their it, in their sys- 


I have big concerns, 
the big ones number by the dozen. 
Benet ee Ee 
ofa business, not only from heip- 
ing others, but because I onc> owned a 


stores 
bought my aos a 7 
them; and that is a how-5 tegen to ad- 
vertise the big sto: 





Would it not be a good thing to have 
me advise with pn asan panne Dak ne | 
friend, and see can not 
be ulated into new and more profit- 
able life! 


can 
profits in order to win friends. 


0000000000 000000 00000000000000 
0000000000000 0000000 0000000000 


00 00 
00 CHAS. F. JONES, oo 
0O Writer ond a of ‘Advertising. oo 
OO Practical m Business 00 
0o Suite te 10, War orld yw ae 00 
00 nag a. 8. 

oo Write? ‘or 

oo 


, 
iH 








en eV, — oon on 
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Large | 
Advertisers. : 


; 
: 
I want the business of one or 
two more large general advertisers. I want 
@ to help in planning—to write, illustrate, 
g print, place and manage their advertising. 

I do more than an “advertising agent” 
—lI am more than an advertisement writer. 

I do such work on the only satisfactory 
plan ever devised. 

I wish to hear confidentially from large 
advertisers who are not entirely happy 
under their present advertising arrange- 
ments. 

I have a distinct, clean-cut, money- 
; saving, money-making proposition for them. 

There is no business under the shining 
$ sun that will not be made better by the 
$ proper employment of my knowledge, ex- 
@ perience and ability in advertising. 

That is either inexcusable egotism—or . 
the truth. 

It will pay you to find out which it is. 

¢ 
« 


DSUEVSESSCVTVSVSVVVVSSSSVssssesessss 


Charles Austin Bates, 


Vanderbilt Building, New York. 
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«There's one thing I like about my 
car signs on the Brooxtyn ‘ L,’” said 
a prominent advertiser to a man who 
was discussing the subject of car ad- 
vertising with him. “I get a display 
there that simply can’t be beat. It’s 
16 inches high and 4 feet long.” 
“Four feet long?” replied the man he 
was arguing with, “I never heard of 
a car sign four feet long,” and he 
looked as though he didn’t quite be- 
lieve it. “Yes, four feet long; you 
see, it’s a double space, single spaces 
are 16x24. I believe in double 
spaces; you get a fine size and a big 
display, chance to tell something and 
‘show your goods. That size space 
makes a corking good sign.” “I should 
think it would,” said the other man; 
“what's the regular size of a car card?” 
“yrx21 inches; a double would be 


OKHYSS 








If you want to learn more about 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


PO COCO OCOQLCOLOOCOOSOSaoSOLS eS; 
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11X42, so you see the Brooxtyn ‘ L’ 
beats them all in liberality to adver- 
tisers.” “Pretty good representation 
of advertisers too, isn't there?” 

“Best in the country, and the de- 
signs for the cards are up to date and 
past it, I think. Seen the new Ripans 
sign of a woman's head?” he asked. 
“Yes, that’s a good sign, a dandy; it’s 
what I call mighty clever advertising. 
That Gibbs & Williams double card, 
‘Two heads are better than one,’ is 
another awfully strong card. It's a 
new scheme and a good one. I can 
not help noticing it.” 

“Does the advertising pay you?” 
asked his friend. “Pay me? Well! 
I guess yes; what do you suppose I 
continue in it year after year for if it 
doesn't pay? I’m not paying Kissam 
for fun. You bet it pays.” 





Brooklyn “L’’ Advertising, write to 


253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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5,438 = AGATH! 


THE MAIL A 


printed in the months of {hi 
year, 445,438 agate lines bf 
an increase of 104,006 agate 
months of 1897, or a gainic 
The next paper on the lis 
less than Tue Mair anp fix 








| dred and fifty-two newspaper lh 
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THLINES »* 445,438 


D EXPRESS | 


f fanuary and February, this | 
es of paid advertising, being 
gate lines over the same two 
in}of more than 30 percent. | 
is{printed 44,212 agate lines 
xpress, more than one bun- | 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Issued every Wedn: . Ten cents a co) 
oft ion oa, five sales, ayear, in advance. 
Six dollarsa bundred. Noback numbers. 





& ni always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate, 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, ol confidential terms. 

If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
Subscribed in his. , is sop ped 
su name. ery r 
at the expiration of the time paid for, * 

AD G@ RATES: 

cigetied severe 2% cents plies atx 
wo! e line ; re ; disp! cent 
a line; 15 lines to detinch sibs page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices : No. 10 Spruce StTPEeT. 
Lonpon AGENT, 4 a my 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, FE, C. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 30, 1808. 

















Wuart appear to be the highest rates 
are usually found to be the lowest 
when the circulation offered for the 
money is taken into consideration. 


THE first requisite for successful ad- 
vertising is to have something that 
people can beinduced to buy. Articles 
which appeal to the masses have the 
greatest chances of success. 


Mr. S. C. BECKWITH assures PRINT- 
€Rs’ INK that ever since the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Age-Herald fell into the 
hands of the present proprietors its 
average issue has exceeded 7,500 cop- 
ies per day, and for the four months 
ending January 1, 1898, has exceeded 
8,500 copies per day. 


ADVERTISING that is most favorably talked 
about is not necessarily profitable advertis- 
ing. Admiration is often the only thing an 
ad draws, and there are thousands of people 
who regularly read certain advertisements 
and yet never purchase the goods advertised. 


Paragraphs like these, which appear 
frequently in the journals devoted to 
advertising, suggest the query: ‘‘Well, 
what about it ?”’ 


SEVERAL New York City dailies have 
combined and agreed among them- 
selves not to allow McGibbon & Co. to 
use what they call the Siegel-Cooper 
Co, type in theircolumns, The J/ai/ 
and Express, Commercial Advertiser 
and the 77ibune are in the queer com- 
bination. The Post, Times and the 
Sun are exceptions. 


nt mend it. 





ADVERTISING doesn’t makesuccesses, 
It hastens them in the case of goods 
that have real merit, and it mars them 
just as quickly when the article adver- 
tis:d has not any good points to recom- 





PRINTERS’ INK had an interesting 
experience the other day while con- 
versing with a small uptown druggist 
about prices and cut prices, The 
druggist said: ‘‘1 buy some of my 
goods at the department stores. I re- 
cently sent one of my girls to Siegel, 
Cooper & Co, with a list of articles. It 
took her half a day to fill the order, 
but I saved $2.08.” 


Wuicu is the best Albany daily? 
was the question propounded to the 
newsdealer at the Hotel Kenmore last 
week by one of PRINTERS’ INK’s re- 
porters, and the answer came with un- 
expected promptness: The Argus. 
Mentioning this later to a clergyman 
of Republican proclivities, he said: 
Well, I think the Argus Is a good pa- 
per. Whereupon the clergyman’s wife 
spoke up, saying: I have noticed the 
Argus several times recently, and I 
think it a particularly good paper. 


NELSON M. SHEFFIELD, special 
agent in New York City for the Syra- 
cuse (N, Y.) Herald, says that if he has 
influence with any of his papers he will 
always advise that it decline to insert 
any advertisement of Ripans Tabules, 
because whenever those advertisements 
are seen in a paper other advertisers 
jump at the conclusion that they have 

en accepted at one seventeenth of a 
cent per line for each thousand circu- 
lation (Chicago Recora’s rate), and 
never after that will the paper be able 
to get its regular rates of frobe two to 
twenty times as much. 


THERE are published in Lincoln, 
Neb., three German papers, the Freie 
Presse, weekly ; the Deutscher Ameri- 
hanischer Farmer,every other week,and 
Der Hausfreund, every other week. 
The three practically reach the same 
people, and have a total issue of more 
than 190,000 copies, which is equiva- 
lent, however, in the usual way of stat- 
ing circulation, to an issue of only 
64,000, because by the scheme adopted 
by the publishers, practically every 
subscriber for one paper receives the 
other two. It may be said that the 
two last named are practically semi- 
monthly supplementstothe Freie Presse. 





ee 
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THE GREATEST DAILY SALE. 


Hamitton, Mont., March 17, 1898. 
£ditor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Anaconda Standard referred me to 
you to answer the questions which I herein 
inclose. Please answer at your earliest con- 
venience. Yours very respectfully, 

W. J. Vrooman, 
P. O. Box 303. Hamilton, Montana. 
REFERRED TO “ PRINTERS’ INK.” 
To the Editor of the“ Standard” : 

To decide a bet, will you please answer the 
following questions through the columns of 
the Daily Standard? First, what newspa- 
per has the largest daily circulation in the 
world? Second, is there a newspaper pub- 
lished in Paris that has a larger daily circu- 
lation than the London 7imes? Third, what 
is the circulation (daily) of the leading New 
York and Chicago newspapers? Yours, re- 
spectfully,Constant Reader, Hamilton, Mont. 

The publication, Printers’ Ink, New York, 
will give accurately the desired information. 

Answering the above, the paper hav- 
ing the largest daily circulation in the 
world is the Petit Journal, published 
in Paris. It probably circulates fully 
ten times as many copies asthe London 

Times. Thecirculation of the London 
Times is not specially large. Probably 
the New York /ournai, either morning 
or evening, prints four times as many 
copies daily as the London Zimes, or 
in the neighborhood of eight times as 
many, if the morning and evening edi- 
tions are combined. The circulation 
of the Chicago Mews and of the Chi- 
cago Record is over 200,000 copies 
daily for each, or 400,00 for both, and 
they are the only dailies published in 
New York or Chicago claiming very 
large issues about the circulation of 
which any human being has ever been 
able to get a definite statement cover- 
ing a full year. Victor F. Lawson, 
the proprietor of the Chicago Mews 
and the Chicago Record, has set a 
noble example to the newspaper men 
of America and of the world. For 
twenty years, or thereabouts, he has 
let everybody know what his circula- 
tion has been from day to day, and 
«luring the whole time no man has ever 
doubted the accuracy of a single state- 
ment which has appeared over Mr. 
Lawson’s signature. There are many 
persons who believe that the actual 
sales of Mr. Lawson’s morning and 
evening papers are to-day greater than 
the actual sales of either the New York 
World or the New York Journal. Mr. 
Lawson’s sales are a known quantity. 
Those of the other papers named may 
be read on bulletin boards, but there 
is a hesitation about setting them down 


on smaller pieces of paper with the add- 
ed formality of a signature and a date. 


A WAR ISSUE. 


“Tue Purapecruia Inquirer,” 
James Elverson, Pres. i 





Paid Circulation Yesterday—171,748. 
PuiLapevpuia, March 18, 1898. 
Publishers Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of March 16, 1898, we notice 
on page ten an article headed ‘* Confidential 
Information.” In this article you refer to the 
Inquirer in the following manner: 

* Among the Philadelphia dailies the Zn- 

trer can safely be given the second place 

th in point of circulation and in valueas an 
advertising medium. It is a one-cent daily, 
and its circulation has been reported to have 
reached as high as 120,998 in 1896. Its pub- 
lishers, however, have made no report since 
then, for the probable reason that a circula- 
tion statement concerning the present would 
not show as high an average. The /uguir- 
er’s prevailing rate for general advertising is 
25 cents per agate line, with a graduated di 
count of from 5 to 20 per cent for time.’’ 

Our circulation statement is printed on the 
editorial page of the /ngutrer every day »nd 
is sworn to, besides the additional evidence 
of our circulation being guaranteed by a 
company bonded at fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000.00). Your statement is entirely false, 
and it is done evidently with an intent to in- 
jure the /nguirer. The /nguirer furnish- . 
ed you last year, both direct from this office 
and through our New York representative, 
Mr. C. J. Billson, a detailed statement of the 
Inquirer's circulation for the year. 

e require that you print in a conspicuous 
place in your next edition exactly what the 
Inquirer's circulation is, and that you re- 
tract the false statement contained in the is- 
sue of March 16, that its circulation had 
reached as high as 120,998 in 1896, and that 
its present circulation was possibly not as 
pa as no statement of its circulation had 

n received by you since that time. 

Unless this is done we shall place this mat- 
ter in the hands of our New York lawyers 
and will sue you for damages. Yours very 
truly. {ues Etverson, Jr. 
Gen’I!Mgr. The Phila. Inquirer Co. 

The editor of the American -News- 
paper Directory says that so far as he 
can see there is no discrepancy be- 
tween the information published about 
the Juguirer under ‘‘ Confidential In- 
formation” and that contained in the 
above letter. It is true, he says, that 
last year (¢. ¢., 1897 ) the /ngutrer did 
furnish information concerning its cir- 
culation in 1896, as set forth in the 
confidential information, and it is not 
asserted that the /nguiver, through 
Mr. Billson or by direct communica- 
tion, furnished the editor of the Di- 
rectory with any information about its 
circulation during the year 1897. ~The 
reason for the omission may not have 
been correctly differentiated in the 
confidential information paragraph. 
Any error that he detects is always 
cheerfully corrected by the Little 
Schoolmaster. 
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ASTOUNDING AN ADVERTISER. 


_ “*T have some odd experiences with adver- 
tisers,”’ said E. G. Spaulding, the manager 
of the New York office of the Ladies’ //ome 
Journal, the other day. ** Last week I re- 
ceived a noce from a business man down- 
town asking me to come and see him about 
some advertising he wished to place with the 
Journal. He had clipped a double-column 
four-inch ad from the Yourna/, and wanted 
one similar to it inserted in six issues. I 
told him we should be glad to write the ad 
and insert it at our regular rates. 

‘** Write me out an ad,’ he said, starting 
to leave. ‘Come in again and I will give 
you the order.’ He spoke with a Scotch 
accent. 

***No need of waiting,’ I said; ‘I can 
take the order now.’ 

“** What will six insertions cost me?’ he 
asked, reaching for his check book. He 
di ped a pen and waited for me to make the 
calculation. 

‘Four inches, double column,’ I said, 
‘that’s r1o lines; $550 for one insertion, 
$3,300 for six.’ 

*** Hoot mon,’ he exclaimed, throwing up 
his hands and falling back in his chair. 
* Thirty-three hundred dollars !’ 

“He thought those six insertions would 
cost him about $25; but he was a sensible 
man, and when I left his office I had his 
—_ for sixty lines of advertising at $5 a 
‘ine. 

** A few days ago I received a copy of a 
small ad for insertion in the Yourna/, It 
would have made five lines— $25 for one in- 
sertion. With the ad were sent twelve two- 
cent stamps and a penny to pay for it. A 
case similar to this is reported from our 
Philadelphia office. A one-line ad was re- 
ceived with a two-cent stamp inclosed for 
payment. g* pila 

© Not infrequently I received inquiries 
from business men with weak commercial 
ratings as to the cost of a page or half-page 
ad in the /ourna/ for six months or a year. 
My answer that a page for a year brings 

8,000, and fractional pages for shorter or 
onger periods fro rata, generally abruptly 
ends the correspondence.” 

The last page of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal can be had for a year for 
$48,000, 7. ¢., $4,000 an issue for 
twelve issues. It is said that the last 
page of Munsey'’s Magaz'ne is salable 
at $24,000, twelve issues at $2,000. 
The size of the Ladies’ Home Journal 

e is something more than four 
times that of Munsey’s. The price 
charged is double. The circulation of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal is supposed 
to be about fifty per cent more than 
that of Munsey's. Everybody knows 
exactly what the circulation of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is, but nobody 
knows so much about Munsey’s ; al- 
though everybody is confident that he 
prints a good many. 

PRINTERS’ INK is prepared to go on 
record as expressing the opinion that 
the Ladies’ Home Journal is to-day the 
cheapest and best advertising medium 
in the United States that is published 





monthly : and—offhand, without much 
consideration and perhaps with the ex- 
pectation of early revising the decision 
—the Little Schoolmaster is inclined 
to accord McClure’s Magazine the sec- 
ond place. The publishers of both are 
honest, straightforward and open, 
which is something new and rare in the 
magazine-publishing business, so far 
as circulation matters are concerned. 


———_ +o 
.A BENIGHTED KNIGHT. 


Yours truly 
W © KNIGHT Editor and Publisher. 


In an address delivered before the 
Ohio Editorial Association in January, 
1897, the publisher of PRINTERS’ INK 
expressed his views as follows : 

It may not be good taste to puff your- 
self in your own paper, but it is good busi- 
ness. o one knows so much about your 

Tt as you do, so no one is so competent to 
tell ofit. Whatever you de/zeve to the advan- 
tage of your paper, others will believe when 

ou tell it, but may never know the interest- 
ing fact unless you do teil it. But you should 
refrain from telling what you don’t yourself 

lieve. If anenthusiastic subscriber writes 
that yours is the greatest and best paper on 
earth, you may print the communication, 
but if you think he overstates the case you 
will be wise to print without comment. I 
have always noticed in the case of my own 
paper, Printers’ Ink, that we get most busi- 
ness when we blow our horn loudest. 

The newspaper man who makes 2 
practice of saying nice things in his 
paper about his paper will lose no op- 
portunity for having some nice thing 
to say. Thus he will strive to improve 
his paper and add valuable features. 
Mr. Knight of the Greenfield, Tenn., 
Times prints a JK L paper. Let him 
begin next week to puff himself and in 
a month he will be ashamed of print- 
ing stch a poor paper, in another 
month his paper will begin to take on 
new and excellent features, and if ina 
year his enterprise has not secured for 
him a thousand readers he will at least 
get his courage up high enough to in- 
sist that he prints eleven hundred, and 
be as anxious to make an affidavit as 
the attorney in the old play was to in- 
duce somebody to kick him.—[Eb. P.I. 





——_<+oe——_—— 
AN inappropriate medium is dear, no 
matter what price you pay for it. 
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CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION. 


THE CHARACTER AND CIRCULATION OF 
NEWSPAPERS, 


Members of the American Newspa- 
per Directory Confidential Information 
Bureau have the privilege of applying 
to the publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory at pleasure for a 
confidential report concerning the cir- 
culation or character of any newspaper 
credited by the Directory with a circu- 
lation rating greater than 1,000 copies 
per issue. The following are examples 
of the sort of reports furnished ; 


DAYTON, OHIO, 
MORNING JOURNAL, 

The Yournal is the oldest of the Dayton 
dailies, and at the present .time the only 
morning paper in the city. The Cincinnati 
morning papers cover the Dayton mornin 
field so thoroughly that there can not be muc 
chance for an extensive circulation for a local 
morning daily. It can be said for the Your- 
nai, however, that it has a limited class of 
readers who take it as their home paper, even 
if a do also buy a Cincinnati paper that is 
brought to their doors in time for the break- 
fast table. The publishers of the Journal 
have never made statement of actual circula- 
tion. The only time they are known to have 
made a claim was in 1894 intimating geoo 
daily circulation. It is believed in this office 
that the rating accorded in the American 


number of people in the city and vicinity. It 
appears to be a fairly well conducted after- 
noon daily and is evidently the paper of an 
intelligent middle class. publishers have 
in various rather indefinite ways claimed a 
circulation of 8,000 or 9,000 copies or more, 
but have never made a detailed report show- 
ing the actual average circulation for a whole 

ear. The rating accorded in the American 

ewspaper Directory (F: exceeding 7,500) is 
believed to fairly onqeeonst its actual daily 
average for a year. wy advertising 
rates of the Press, as on file this office, are 
on the basis of $36 per year per square (one 
inch), non measure. The publisher 
who still c es for advertisements by the 
“ square” is certainly out of date. 


THE USEFUL PORTFOLIO, 

Clip out of the newspaper all your ads that 

appear there; preserve one of every circu 
ou publish; copy every legend that you 
ave had nt on country fences or posted 
on city billboards; and arrange these, in 
order of their dates, in a large portfolio. Such 
a collection will not only prove of absorbing 
interest to you in later y: but it will have 
a great practical value as well. As an enter- 
tainment it will be a ae your business; 
arecord of growth and lopment, You 
will be interested, in ten years from now, in 
reviewing the fashions of an earlier day ; in 
seeing how comp!etely the evolution of taste 
has wrought havoc with t standards, 
You will be amused in noticing the stress put 
on policies long since abandoned ; in ing 
the tabulation of items no longer carried in 
stock; in noting the prices and the “ bar- 
ins”? formerly submitted to the public. 
e pl to be deri such a port- 





Newspaper Directory for 1898 (H, Z 
2,250) just about resents the average cir- 
culation for a whole year. The rnal’s 
rates for display advertising, as on file in this 
office, are $25 per inch per year. 

EVENING NEWS. 

The News is probably the second in circu- 
lation and third in influence in the list of the 
Dayton evening pre, It claims to circu- 
late more — than the Heradd, but for two 
years t has failed to substantiate this 
claim by a detailed statement of circulation. 
The publishers’ last report was for 1895 when 
its actual average for the year was reported 
to have been 7,625. It is not thought at this of- 
fice that this circulation has been maintained, 

EVENING HERALD. 

The Herald is the oldest evening paper in 
Dayton. It bears the signs of a well man- 

ed daily paper, and it evidently reaches 
the prosperous class of business people of 
Dayton and vicinity. The publishers claim 
a circulation of between five and six thou- 
sand, four thousand five hundred of which 
they claim to circulate in the ey! proper and 
the balance in the surrounding districts. At 
no time, however, have they been inclined to 
report its circulation in detail, and it is be- 
lieved that the rating accorded in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory for 1898 (G: ex- 
ceeding 4,000) fairly represents its circula- 
tion, The rates for display advertising are 
on the basis of $5 per inch per month. 


TIMES, 

This paper, which used to be published by 
the publishers of the Evening News, was 
sold to the Miami Publishing Co. in August, 
1897. The latest copy on file in this office 
bears the date December 15, 1897. Accordin 
to information received in January, 1898, it 
has stopped publication. 

EVENING PRESS. 

The Press is the only one-cent daily paper 

in Dayton and doubtless reaches the largest 


folio in after years will abundantly repa 
a for your present trouble; and you wi 
all so easily into the habit of gathering your 
advertisements that it will soon cease to 
any trouble. But the practical value of your 
rtfolio is the best argument for its keeping. 
ou are writing advertisements to-day that 
may be labored in expression, and crude in 
form, which will be much improved on after 
you have had more in advertise- 
ment writing; and in ten years from now 
you will have many a hearty laugh over 
these earlier crudities. But you may now be 
producing ideas which are valuable, even 
though badly expressed; in your present 
fresh of thought and ption you may 
bedernn> out the raw aah which can 
turned to great advantage your more 
polished and experienced self who brings a 
jaded and exhausted mind to the same task 
ten yearshence. Your poor work now may 
“ make over” splendidly then. No man is 
uniformly at his best ; your best in idea ma 
be now rather than then. Each year’s w 
will be a challenge to the best that you can 
do in the following ; and your own past 
work will be the stimulus, by comparison, 
in the creation of your surpassing work in 
the future. You will grow in effective accom- 
plishment year by year.—Xeystone. 


——+or—___ 
THE SAME OLD METHOD. 

The brightest and most successful adver- 
tisers are not n so because they ad- 
vance new methods, butsimply because they 
know just how to adapt the old methods to 
their particular business. And when the sub- 
ject is thoroughly sifted we find there is after 
all but one advertising method—to tell the 
people in plain what you haveto 
sell, what are its merits and what is its price. 
It is the same old method, but we have never 
seen it improved.—Ziisabeth (Pa.) Herald. 

















THE LAW OF ‘‘ LABELS” AND 
‘* PRINTS,” 


Under the title above given, Messrs. 
Davis & Davis, patent attorneys of 
Washington, D. C., are sending to 
newspapers a series of articles on the 
registration of labels, prints, trade- 
marks, etc. The first of these is here 
reproduced for the edification of suclr 
of the Little Schoolmaster’s pupils as 
are attracted by the intricacies of law: 

There are two classes of artistic and liter- 
ary productions which may be registered in 
the Patent Office under the copyright law 
when such productions are and in connec- 
tion with articles of commerce as an adver- 
tisement thereof, and these productions are 
called “‘ Labels’’ and “ Prints.” 

The advantage of registering prints and 
labels in the Patent Office is the same as with 
copyright—that is, it gives to the owners 
thereof the exclusive right to the prints and 
labels, enabling them to recover damages for 
infringement and obtain injunction against 
further infringement. As labels and prints 
embrace those classes of advertising pictures 
and prints which are neither trade-marks 

and therefore are not pr d by the laws 
relating to trade-marks), nor proper subject 
matter for copyright proper (and therefore 
can not be protected by registry in the office 
of the Librarian of Congress), it is advisable 
that manufacturers and dealers in merchan- 
dise be posted as to just what protection they 
can secure for such advertising matter. 

It is now well settled that the law by which 
registry in the Patent Office is authorized is 
part of the copyright law and that the same 
protection is given by such registration as is 

iven matter registered by the Librarian of 

‘ongress and called copyright. The condi- 
tions of securing this registration are ul- 
iar, and it is certain that the majority of users 
of prints and labels do not fully understand 
the law relating thereto. It is evident from 
an examination of some of the prints and 
labels in use that this is so, because very few 
such labels and prints are registered, and if 

istered are not marked as is required. 

s defined by the United States Patent 
Office, a label is a device or representation 
borne by an article of manufacture or vend- 
ible « dity. It ists usually of a 
printed slip affixed to the package containing 
the article and is in some way descriptive or 
suggestive of it. 3 ! 

A print, on the other hand, is a device or 
representation not borne by an article of 
manufacture or vendible commodity, but in 
some fashion pertaining thereto—such, for 
instance, as a pictorial advertisement thereof. 
Prints include that large class of advertising 
devices which are in the form of plac 

ters and pictorial signs distributed by 
Scaleee and manufacturers as advertisements. 

As both prints and labels are registered 
under the copyright law, they must, like mat- 
ter given co tight ca y, the Librarian 
of Congress, be registered before publication 
and use in order that the registration shall be 
valid. Publi: n before registration is fatal 
to the validity of the registration and violates 
the protection sought by the istrant. Both 
must be marked, * Copyrigh by in 
the year ,’ or with similar words pre- 
scribed by the statute relating to copyrights. 
The failure of a registrant to observe this 
provision of the law will prevent him recov- 
ering in an action for the fringement of his 
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registered label or print. It seems to be the 
custom to mark labels and prints merel 
** Registered,’ or ‘ Registered in the U. rf 
Patent Office,”’ or with a similar notice. Such 
notice is not sufficient. It must be given in 
the precise nape geen ce by the statute. 

The mistakes of publishing labels and 
rints before registration, is made, probably, 

ause they are confused with trade-marks. 
Trade-marks must have been publicly used 
before they can be registered, while labels 
and prints must be registered before they are 
— and used. The Government fee 
or registering either a “ana or label is $6 
and an attorney usually charges $5 for prepar- 
ing the necessary papers, 
AN EDITOR'S SCHEME, 

_ Under the title above the Nebraska Cloth- 
ing Co., of Omaha, recently published the 
° 

H 





owing matter in an advertisement : 
e was a dapper little man. An editor. 
He owns a little paper in a little town up the 
State and he just came to Omaha with the 
Nebraska Editors’ Convention to have a good 
time. He laid his card on our desk ina 
friendly sort of a way, not so much because 
he wanted to get any business, but because 
he wanted to “see the man who writes the 
ads.”’ Now, the man who writes the ads is a 
retiring sort of an individual, never was on 
exhibition in his life, but of course with an 
editor—that’s different—especially when the 
editor hands him his card. The editor began 
to talk about the weather, the crops, the ex- 
position, prosperity, the weather again, the 
crops again, and finally got down to by the 
way. When an editor gets down to by the 
way you can tell by the way he gets down to 
it just about what he has on his mind. At 
least an advertising man can. “ By the 
way,” said the editor, * you folks sell an aw~ 
ful lot of goods up our way and no doubt you 
hurt our local dealers a good deal. Now, of 
course, I have to do my trading at home for 
what I wear myself, but my wife, she’s differ- 
ent, and she told me to stop in here and get 
her twoorthree pair of your boys’ shoes. 
Up there she pays about $2.50 for the same 
shoes you folks sell for $1.50, and if you will 
just put three pair into that there valise—it’s 
my wife’s, you know—I guess I can manage 
to get 'em in town without being called 
down.” The man who writes the ads can see 
a house when it’s falling and he took the edi- 
tor up on the fourth floor while the wrapping 
clerk helped him smuggle home the shoes. 
Moral: Always bekindto aneditor. He, 
too, has his troubles, but he may be a good 
fellow in disguise, 


A SHOPPER’S ADVERTISING. 

The New York Sux recently published an 
interesting interview with a woman who 
makes “shopping” for others a business. 
Among other things she said: 

“I’m doing it simply because I suddenly 
found myself obliged to earn my living. Up 
to that time qpeotng money had been my 
only accomplishment, and I couldn't at first 
poe teen to utilize that ; but at last it occurred 
to me that my taste was — and my luck in 
finding the very thing I wanted had been 
proverbial. So I decided to make use of 
those resources. My friends gave me a start 
and wrote to their friends about me. I sent 
cards to the women’s clubs in the little towns 
and advertised in the country newspapers. 
and in a short time I was simply deluge 
with commissions. Of course a great many 
of them did’t pay much, but others did, and 
one little order satisfactorily filled usually led 
to better things.” 
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By Chas. 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of ta ay | rightly conducting the business, aud how to 
make merchandising more profitable by a system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


F. Fones. 


Address 








Mr. H. W. Oliver, bookseller, sta- 
tioner and newspaper dealer, of Inde- 
pendence, Ia., does about the brightest 
advertising that is done by any mer- 
chant in his line in a city of the size of 
Independence, which I understand has 
about four thousand inhabitants. One 
feature of Mr. Oliver’s advertising is 
that he fits his work to the current 
needs of his customers. At the open- 
ing of school time he has an advertise- 
ment like this : 


BE READY 
WHEN THE BELL RINGS. 


This advertisement is intended to interest 
only those who have children to send to 
school, and who appreciate the advantage of 
having a book store in their midst—a store 
the proprietor of which makes it his business 
to have ready for the youngsters, just before 
the “ bell rings” on opening day, a large and 





he sometimes will have an advertise- 
ment like this: 


Have You Read It??? ? 


My “ International Teachers ”’ Bible—a Bi- 

ble containing the New Word Book. 

at Rev. J. W. Horner has to say about 
this book: 
Mr. H. W. Oliver: 

Dear Sir—The Word Book in the back 
part of your International Bible is the best 
thing I have seen in connection with a Bible, 
because it embodies so much. It is a con- 
cordance, a dictionary, a topical index. It 
gives the derivation, pronunciation and 
meaning of words. It is explanatory ; it 
gives historical sketches and refers to the 
maps in such a way that places can be found 
at first sight, all of which, taken together, put 
it in the front rank of Bible male. I heartil 

le: 





commend it to every Bible student for quic 
reference. J. W. Horner. 
Price (plain) basses heesbend 2 
Price (indexed). .........++. 50 


Your money back if wanted, 





varied stock of school supp new, shelf- 
worn and second-hand text books. School 
commences Monday, September 6. It will be 
a day of new impressions, new acquaintances 
and new thoughts. Anticipating parents’ 
wishes and the expectations of youth, I have 
laid in the largest stock of school necessities 
ever displayed in this city, and the excessive- 
ly low price must necessarily throng this es- 
tablishment to the doors. 


At the beginning of the baseball 
season he has an advertisement like 
this: 





** 

Emich’s department store, Third 

avenue and 5Ist street, Brooklyn, re- 

cently held a rather unique sale which 

they called ‘‘ Money Back Sale.” One 

of the announcements which they used 
read as follows: 


You Are Invited 


Thursday morning, at 9 o'clock, to be 











PLAY BALL! 


And remember that it does not make any 
Sous in what om of the Sanaa 

lay, I’ve got everything you want in base- 
Pail. goods. 


H. W. OLIVER, 
Baseball Outfitter. 


About the Fourth of July he has an 
advertisement like this: 


INDEPENDENCE 

People are a book-lovin ~¥ There is 
ouahiag about the Wo: k that every- 
body is reading—their friends are reading. 

Here are a number of new books of re- 
markable character and excellence—books 
well worthy of all the prominence that can be 
given them. me 

I give below their titles and some informa- 
tion concerning them, etc. 


When he wants to advertise a Bible 











at the opening of our store doors, toa 


MONEY BACK SALE. 

A sale of merchandise of every description 
usually foand in the average department 
store. Not at regular prices, not at cost, but 
ata — sure to sell it; and if you are not 
satisfied with your bargain, bring it back next 
day and we will cheerfully refund the price 

ou paid for it, and ro per cent extra to pay 
‘or your trouble. We know the value of these 
s and are confident you will recognize 
their extraordinary worth, or we would not 
offer to pay you back more than you pay for 
them, but we do it if you want it. 





* 
* 

I am in receipt of a letter from a 
merchant tailor in one of the cities of 
Ohio. The letter reads as follows: 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Sir—I have read all your articles in 
Privrers’ Inx for several months, but find 


one thing that is no* clear to me. 
1 will admit that in good advertising prices 











48 
ought to be quoted, but can we do so when 
we aim at quality instead of quantity ? 

Merchant tailors, as a class, do less adver- 
tising than any line of business, and as I 
haven’t many original ideas can not copy 
from other tailors’ advertisements, as I very 
seldom see any advertising done by good 
tailors. 

Any light you may give me in Printers’ 
Ink on this subject will be greatly = 
ated by myself and will probably bea benefit 
to many tailors. . 

We are using a four-inch space daily and 
Sundays in the best daily here, and do noth- 
ing in programmes, church papers, time 
cards or any of those schemes, 

We are the best tailors in a city of 20,000. 

Please omit name if you give this your at- 
tention in Printers’ Inx. 

Respectfully, : . - ’ 

There are some lines in which the 
advertising of prices is absolutely 
necessary. There are other lines in 
which the advertising of prices is not 
near as important as the advertising of 
other matters, There are some mer- 
chant tailors who solicit and gain busi- 

“ness merely because their prices are as 
low, or almost as low, as the same goods 
can be bought ready-made. These tail- 
ors catch all the bargain seekers who 
would ordinarily patronize the merchant 
tailor. ‘The remainder of the merchant 
tailors do their business on some other 
principle,and I believe that the majority 
of men who have their clothes made to 
order do not consider the price as much 
an attraction as the fit, the cloth and 
the make. If 1 were a merchant tailor, 
endeavoring to push a high-class busi- 
ness, I would dwell particularly upon 
the merits of my goods and my work- 
manship, rather than quoting direct 
prices in an advertisement. I would 
dwell upon the reasonableness of my 
prices, considering the quality, of 
course, and would not forget to con- 
stantly impress this upon the public 
through my advertisement, but except 
in rare instances I would not make a 
practice of mentioning in each adver- 
tisement the price at which I was mak- 
ing clothing to order. 

Occasionally, however, I would have 
some special thing that I could use to 
draw attention to my store as a place 
where clothes were made to order for 
reasonable money. This plan would be 
well adapted to any merchant tailor, 
except where he might have the trade 
amongst the very exclusive class, and 
does not cater to popular trade at all. 

I know of acertain merchant tailor 
who has a very excellent business, and 
who advertises his goods in an inter- 
esting way from day to day in the 
daily papers. About three times a 

year he makes a point to buy from the 
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mill a large quantity of some one par- 
ticular cloth. He usually takes this 
cloth in large enough quantity to get a 
special price. Then for a couple of 
weeks, purely as an advertisement for 
his store, he will make up this one 
cloth into suits or coats, as may be suit- 
able, at ridiculously low prices, I re- 
member one season he selected a line 
of very nice quality of black serge, and 
cut up several bolts of this into small 
sample pieces and sent these samples 
with a circular to the men whom he 
thought would be interested. He also 
advertised it in the newspapers and 
made a display of it in his show win- 
dows. These suits he made to order for 
$20, and they were to all intents and 
purposes the same suits that he would 
ordinarily charge $35 for. It was the 
best possible suit that could be pro- 
duced for $20 by anybody. I don’t 
think he made a cent on it, but he did 
put his tailoring business before the 
attention of a great many people who 
had never thought of it before, and he 
did sell these suits to a great many peo- 
ple who hadnever-patronized him before, 
and who will probably patronize him 
in the future,even if they do have to pay 
a little more, because his workmanship 
and the quality that he gave for $20 was 
such as would lead them to suppose 
that even if they had to pay more at 
some other time they were going to get 
the worth of their money. 

Every business can have some point 
upon which it excels others. It can 
not always be the point of low prices. 
The merchant who has no point on 
which he excels any one else is very 
likely going to get left. The point 
upon which you excel other people is 
the point upon which you must lay the 
most stress in your advertisements, 

*#* 


A recent issue of the New York Sun- 
day World had in the magazine supple- 
ment a very interesting article by Har- 
riet Hubbard Ayer on the subject of 
the duties of the customer to the sales- 
person and the duties of the salesper- 
son to the customer. The article was 
interesting largely in that it looked at 
the subject from the standpoint of the 
customer. Harriet Hubbard Ayer 
having been supposed to have taken a 
shopping tour, and at the end of her 
shopping tour made these suggestions 
for the good of the public and the 
merchants generally, This department 
is not particularly adapted to statements 
of the duties of the customer to the 
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salesperson, but the suggestions that 
were given of the duties of the sales- 
person to the customer, and also to her- 
self and employer, may be interesting 
enough to business men generally to 
justify me in repeating them here. 

TO THE SALESWOMAN: 

Don’t forget that a ridiculous and mean- 
ingless expression like “‘ saleslady ” implies 
nothing in the way of breeding or refinement 
and that the highest-bred lady in the lan 
would in your place be a saleswoman, and all 
the more a lady,because of her acceptation of 
the proper term. 

Don’t talk to your fellow-employees while 
customers are awaiting attention or while 
you are serving them. 

Don’t advise a customer unless your opin- 
ion is asked. 

Don’t insist upon better knowing the size 
love or shoe of a customer than she does 
erself, Consider that that simple customer 

has worn many shoes and gloves and is en- 
titled to her own selection. 

Don’t make remarks about customers in a 
stage whisper to another employee. 

Don’t chew gum while serving a customer, 
or hum a song or beat a tattoo upon the 
counter to while away the time. 

Don’t toss your head up in the air and say 
you “‘don no’’ when a customer asks you a 
civil question. 

Don’t keep a customer waiting forty-five 
minutes for change because you have forgot- 
ten to ask for returns. 

Don't insist a color matches when it is ob- 
vious it does not. 

Don’t tell your customer that no one wears 
the thing she desires any more, as it is all out 
of date. , ‘ 

Don’t be any more superior about things ‘n 
eneral than you feel obliged. You can 1.0t 

— the humiliation yoy inflict upon an in- 
nocent woman who asks you if you can show 
her a narrow real thread edge, when your 
sarcastic reply, ‘‘ We haven't any lace that 
isn’t composed of real threads,”’ reaches her 
old-faskioned ears. 4 

Don’t forget that there are saleswomen in 
every city who are the good fairies of the es- 
tablishment so fortunate as to have secured 
their services, and that they are known and 
spoken of by their over-increasing legions of 
customers as “ that charming girl at Blank's 
lace counter”’ or “that lovely woman who 
has been so long at Smith’s embroidery de- 

artment,” and that praise from these Sir 
uberts is praise indeed. 
* * 
* 

The New York Lvening Journal 
has recently been running on its last 
page a series of editorials which I be- 
lieve are the strongest I have ever read 
when it comes to hard hitting at every- 
day facts. Some of these editorials 
dwell upon politics, religion, society, 
etc., etc. Some dwell upon business, 
and these are the ones which appeal 
most strongly tome. : 

There was one in particular which I 
would like to see in the hands of every 
young man just starting out in business 
life. If any advice in the world is likely 
to encourage a young man todo his 
level best to climb up the ladder of 
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success, it seems to me just this kind 
of talk will do it. 

I believe it would pay every business 
man in America to have this editorial 
printed in the shape of a circular and 
distributed amongst the young men 
who may be in his employ. 

The young men of to-day have so 
many amusements and so many things 
to counteract the duties of business 
that they often forget and do not give 
the thought and attention to building 
up their future business character and 
preparing for after life. Particularly is 
this true in cities and that is why I re- 
peat a part of this editorial, with the 
hope that it may stimulate some of the 
young men to work harder in whatever 
line of business they may have under- 


taken: 

Dear young men, you are all ambitious in 
a vague sort of way. You would all like to be 
recognized as great, and you would really do 
a ge deal in the way of self-sacrifice to 
achieve fame. But do you know what the 
situation is? 

In twenty years from now, or in thirty 
years, some man will be the big boss of this 
country. He will be in the White House, 
after a hard fight, and all the country will be 
looking at him in admiration and envy. 

The individual is a young man now, do you 
know where he is, what he is doing? He is 
out on a farm somewhere, feeding pigs or 
building fires at four in the morning, or he is 
selling trash on a train, or working in a ma- 
chine shop, or trying to learn law in some 
little one-horse town. Wherever he is, and 
whatever he is, he is living a life that pre- 
vents his wasting his vitality on nonsense. 
He is saving up his strength and growing all 
in one direction, not dividing his fine ener- 
gies between clothes, cigarettes, neckties, 
photographs of girls and Jooking glasses. 

He is at the bottom of the ladder. He 
hasn’t one-half your chance or advantages. 
He has perhaps a very imperfect education 
and you would be shocked at his clothes an 
his coarseness if you could see him in his 
present crude condition. But he will beat 
you all, and thirty years from now your boast 
will be that you slightly know the great So- 
and-So, and you will hang about, telling how 
he used to feed pigs and is not too proud to 
admit it. And you will be asking the pig 
feeder for favors. 

You all know that this is a fact, don’t you? 
It ought to encourage and not discourage 
you. You ought to say to yourself: 

‘I’m ahead of that country Jake now, and 
I'll keep ahead. I know more than he does 
this minute, and I'll keep on studying, so 
that he can not catch up with me. I shall 
give up the company of fools and cultivate 
men from whom I can learn something. I 
shall study events and not my growing mus- 
tache. I shall devote to books the time that 
my rival must devote to his pigs. I shall go 
to bed early and get upearly. I have the 
start and I’ll keep it.” 

¢ young men of the city are always 
beaten G the Youre men of the country in 
the race for life’s big prizes, and simply be- 
cause they fail to keep the start with which 


- - ge life. de time for them to realize 
that the country boy tor: racing against 
while they sleep. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








An Ohio clothing firm sends me 
copies of a letter which they send out 
both in English and German to boys 
who are to be confirmed and may need 
clothing for the occasion. The adver- 
tising manager also incloses a nine- 
inch, four-column advertisement and 
asks me if I consider the matter good 
advertising. Here is the letter ; 


Marcu 1 
Dear Frienp: alr 


As you are to be confirmed soon 
and may need a new suit, 1 thought 
I would tell you 1 bought my suit 
last year at Bryce Bros, & Co. It 
was the best suit I ever had, and it 
only cost $7.50. They had some nice 
ones for $5.00 and $6.50 also, If you 
need a pair of shoes, hat, shirt or 
necktie they have just what you 
want. I inclose their advertisement, 
which I cut out of the newspaper, 
and you can see what they have to 
say. If you see any of the other 
boys tell them about Bryce Bros. & 
Co. Yours, Jor. 

It is: ‘‘ pretty” good advertising, 
not very. It is good enough to sell 
some goods. I think it might be made 
to sell more: I think the letter would 
be just as good—probably better—if it 
was straight advertising talk instead of 
a sort of “jolly.” I think boys like 
to have their dignity respected, par- 
ticularly young boys. Some of them 
would laugh at this letter. It would 
make some of them good-natured, per- 
haps, and some it might make scorn- 
ful. Any good it would do would be 
accomplished just as well bya nicely 
printed circular signed by the firm. 

The newspaper ad takes up too 
much space for what it says, or doesn’t 
say enough in the space—either way 
you want to put it. The heading 
reads, ‘‘As the Time for Confirmation 
Approaches.” It strikes me it would 
be just as strong if headed, ‘*At Con- 
firmation Time.” The phrases, ‘* Boys’ 
Knee-Pant Confirmation Suits” and 
** Boys’ Long-Pant Confirmation Suits” 
seem liable to ridicule. If the word 
“confirmation” is used in the title, 
that gives the occasion and atmosphere 
of the ad plainly enough and it doesn’t 
need to be repeated, Beside this there 


of the ad, which I have cut out. Here 
aan of the paragraphs that I don’t 
ike: 

It takes quality to carry the Bryce label, 
but it costs no more to wear it. Every man 
and woman that’s ever traded here will tell 
you the same thing. 

This sort of talk comes under the 
general heading of what may be termed 
popycock, or, as an Englishman would 
say it, Tommy rot. No doubt there 
is something of the same element in a 
good deal of advertising which will 
pass muster, but some popycock 
** goes” and some doesn’t. We must 


.| discriminate. 





At Confirmation Time. 

As the time for confirmation approaches 
the question of proper suits will specially 
engage the attention of parents. They 
— to know about our 

oys? two-piece Knee-Pant 
Suits, made up from pure _all-wool 
Blue and Black Cheviots, well lined and 
trimmed, excellent value for $2.50. 

Better _ of Cheviots and Thibets, 
extra well made and finished throughout, 


Extra fine Cheviots, Thibets and Clay 
Worsteds; an excellent assortment of 
choice garments at $5.00. 

Boys’ Long-Pant Suits in 
single and double-breasted sack styles 
made up from all-wool Blue and Black 
Cheviots, well lined and trimmed with 
Farmer’s Satin; a good wearing, very 
doanes Stk for $5.00, 

A better grade, lined with good strong 
serge; ag assortment to select from 
and excellent value at $6.50. 

Best of all, made up from fine Blue 
and Black Cheviots, lined with extra fine 
serge, a be | swell Suit at $7.50. 

new Spring Styles in Boys’ Shoes, 
Hats and Furnishings are ready for your 
inspection. You are always sure of the 








“ correct’ thing here. 





* & 
* 








is a great deal of repetition in the body 


Do These Carpet Prices Sur- 
prise You? 

Take the price of the following Ori- 
ental Carpets (rugs in carpet sizes) and 
compare them with the usual figures. Do 
they surprise you? Do you recognize 
that they are one-fourth to one-third less 
than usual values ? 

There are 125 of the carpets and they 
go on sale to-morrow on the fourth floor. 

The colors are exceedingly attractive— 
deep, rich blues, greens, reds, golds, 
creams, camels’ hair and terra cottas, The 
patterns are in those delightful Eastera 
designs for which the whole world holds 
out eager hands. 

Samples, sizes and prices: 
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New and Reliable Goods Only 

We have ized all pibas' that in 
advertising’ announcements t le 
want facts. And they want them told in 
plain and simple language. That's pre- 
cisely what we do in our advertisements, 
and it is probably one—if not the princi- 
pal—reason why judicious shoppers in- 
variably crowd our stores. 

The celebrated 1898 model Falcon 
Bicycle—men’s or women’s style—at 
$28.50. 














Furniture with Character. 

The character of genuineness linked to 
every piece of furniture we sell has be- 
come as well known to the people of 
Brooklyn as any of its distinguished land- 
marks. Such furniture is the selected 
fruitage of the very best work and artistic 
energy of the very best makers in this 
country. It is the best that can be made 
in every particular, not cheap furniture, 
only in the sense of a very low price for a 
conscientiously made article. Even the 
little-priced pieces, of which we have so 
many to suit all kinds of pocket-books 
are made with the same reliability and 
truthfulness as our luxurious and elab- 
orately upholstered pieces. These are 
characteristics from which we never in- 
tend to deviate. Our customers can al- 
ways rely on the absolute newness, ar- 
tistic finish, perfection in design and 

enuineness of our attractive things. 

ow is a particularly good time to view 
the newness of our Spring Collection. 
There are opportunities to buy unique 
things at ridiculously low prices; every 
day adds some desirable pieces; to have 
been here last week is not to have seen 
what we have to-day. 


Will You Build? 


FAYETTE LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Connellsville, Pa, 








Try Them. 


Have been ited in 
the mality of Poe eo have 
been Saying for your children? 
Have Ry Fa! as long as you 
thought y should have done 
I dare say not—they rarely do. 

new 


line for and on made 
from Fie motahoon wins leather 
soles, r rT count- 
ers. an onest work- 
manship wae los of 

line of_ shoes ith 
ents. 


Shinde R. S. ae 
Pal ing, 
sent naa usr 














The Best Vatues Ever Offered 

in Women’s Suits. 

Here are three values in Women’s 
splendid tailor-made Suits that should fill 
the store to-morrow, and they will, too, 
for the Suits are just the kind you’re 
looking for. You never hoped to get 
them for so little, though. 

Suits of English Serre, in black, blue 
brown and green, fly front coats, line 
with satin and skirts lined with perca- 
line. Well made, stylish and thor- 
oughly serviceable, regular $16 value, 
MR UMEY S 0000; cc cqnchounscuseces 45 

Blouse Suits of English Serge in black 
and blue—finished with fly front and 
notched collar and lined throughout 
with taffeta silk, at........ $11.95 ea 

Suits of Venetian Cloth in green, blue 
and tan, fly front coats, handsomely 
braided and lined with taffeta silk, 
skirts lined with percaline, at.$14.95 





A Bit of Philosophy. 





The To-Days that Outshine 
the Yesterdays. 

It was Emerson who said, “ Every 
ultimate fact is only the first of a new 
series, Every seve’ result is threat- 
ened and judged by that which follows.” 
This store’s newness of yesterday is 
threatened and judged by its increased 
newness of to-day. There are no limita- 
tions here, there is always progress, 











The Beautiful 
In Brass Beds 


dainti: 





For bed for 
health and perfect cleanliness—for top- 
most stylein tasteful house furnishing 


c 
At $30—Brass Bed—sixty inches high— 
juisite model with swell foot 


Bed—fin- 


BURKE, FITZ SIMONS, HON: & CO, 
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INTERVIEWS WITH WHEELING 
(W. VA.) ADVERTISERS. 


Mr. House, of House & Herrman, 
large dealers in furniture, etc.: ‘‘ The 
Register is excellent. The Mews 
claims the largest circulation in the 
city of Wheeling. The /xtelligencer 
is the best gotten up typographically 
of any of our papers. The ews is 
the most enterprising. They are al- 
ways making some improvement or 
doing something in advance of the 
other papers. We have 65,000 people 
here to draw upon for trade. Our 
papers reach all these people and 
many more throughout the State. 
This is a good field for an advertiser.” 

Mr. Gutman of Gutman’s clothing, 
said : ‘‘ We use the Mews and Jnielit- 
gencer. They cover the field fairly. 
Of the two, the Mews has probably 
the larger circulation. The Jntelli- 
gencer reaches a field that can not be 
reached through any other paper.” 

Mr. A. Myer, advertising manager 
of Geo, E. Stifel, dry goods, ranked 
the papers equally as to circulation, 
but credited the Vews with the largest 
among the wage earning classes. 

Mr. W. C. Gordon, manager of the 
Logan Drug Company: ‘‘ For the city 
and suburbs the Mews is best. I 
should not be surprised if it had 8,000 
to 10,000 circulation. It is an enter- 
prising paper, a trifle sensational at 
times, but not enough to hurt. The 
Register has the most general circulation 
outside of the city. The /utelligencer 
ranks along with the Register. 

CASCARETS BEATS CARTER’S. 

‘*Cascarets leads Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills. Hood’s is ahead of Ayer’s. 
Scott’s Emulsion does not sell as it 
used to. Terraline isn’t selling. 
Pierce, Pinkham, Greene’s Nervura, 
Paine’s Celery Compound, Syrup of 
Figs and Hall's Catarrh Cure are 
ready sellers. They are well adver- 
tised in this locality.” 

‘« How about soaps?” 

‘Since Pears’ got into dry goods 
stores druggists have lost interest in 
it.” 





** How’s Warner’s?” 

**Died for lack of proper advertis- 
ing. Kennedy’ Medical Discovery has 
also dropped off. Hobb's Pills are 
slow now, but since the Cascaret peo- 

le have taken hold they will probably 
oot Laxative Bromo Quinine Tab- 
lets and Pe-ru-na sell fairly well. 
John S. Welty, grocer: ‘‘ The Mews 
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is best for reaching the working people. 
There is not much difference between 
the Register and Intelligencer. They 
are both good.” 

‘* How do Quaker Oats sell?” 

‘*They are booming. Most things 
generally advertised are. Sapolio, Gold 
Dust and Ivory Soap, for instance. 
Postum Cereal is doing fairly well and 
is a little ahead of Grain-O.”’ 

‘*How does H-O sell?” 

‘* Never heard of H-O.”’ 

‘* How about baking powders ?’’ 

** Royal is ahead of Cleveland’s.” 

Mr. Milligan, of Milligan, Wilkin 
& Co.: ‘*The Mews has the most 
push. It is published by up to-date, 
energetic people, who aim to get out 
a snapping good paper.” 

Mr. Sonneborn, manager of the 
Hub Clothing Store: ‘‘The Mews is 


the medium for the masses; the 
others reach the classes.’’ 
Mr. Robert Nesbitt, of Nesbitt 


Bros., hardware : ‘‘ The /ntelligencer is 
our best paper.”’ 

Stone & Thomas have a large de- 
partment store occupying five floors 
of a big block. Mr. J. A. Donnelly, 
their advertising manager, says : ‘‘ We 
get good returns from all our papers. 
Once we tested them by means of 
coupons, but there was not much dif- 
ference in favor of any. The Regis- 
ter has the largest circulation. The 
Register and Jntelligencer reach the 
better classes, while the Vews reaches 
the great masses, who are a very im- 
portant element in this city. They are 

id a great deal of money semi- 
monthly, and they spend it freely.” 

THREE GOOD PAPERS. 

Mr.George Rensch, advertising man- 
ager of G. W. Snook & Co., dry goods: 
‘*There are three good papers here. 
The morning papers have each a con- 
stituency ofits own. They divide the 
reading public along political lines. 
The Mews being alone in the evening 
field, and independent in politics, is 
pretty generally read by everybody. It 
is enterprising and well thought of. 
The Jnteligencer reaches the better 
classes, the Register the democratic 
masses, and the Vews everybody, rich 
or poor. Everybody out my way, for 
instance, reads the Mews.’’ 

C. McLain, druggist: ‘ The 
News is best for almost everything 
and reaches most people. The Regis- 
ter is next. Cascarets leads Carter’s 
ten toone. Pierce and Pinkham are 
equal. Pinkham has increased lately, 
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Cuticura leads all soaps. ‘Pears next. 
Scott’s Emulsion sells well. I sold 
half a dozen bottles at one time to- 
day. Hood’s beats Ayers’. Warner’s 
don’t sell at all; it isn’t advertised. I 
haven't sold any in two weeks.” 

Professor Sheff, of Sheff Bros., 
opticians, jewelry and Columbia Bi- 
cycles, said that he advertised most in 
the Vews, but that the Register is also 
a valuable medium. 

Mr. Lewis Whitt, of the Bon Ton, 
said: ‘*We advertise most in the 
News—Register next.” 

Wm. Dixon, druggist, said: ‘‘ We 
have most calls from the ews readers. 
They come in and say they saw our 
advertisement in the Mews more than 
any of the other papers. The Register 
is next. I don’t use the Jntelligencer 
for patent medicines. 

BAD FOR HOOD’s. 

‘*Cascarets are away ahead of Car- 
ter’s. It’s away ahead of anything. 
Never saw anything like the way Cas- 
carets sell, Never got hold of any- 
thing that sells like it. Cuticura and 
Pears’ sell the best of soaps. There is 
a slow sale for Hood’s because it got 
into the hands of the cut-rate druggists. 
Hobb’s pills are coming up under 
Kramer’s management. Kramer isa 
cracker-jack. Druggists don’t push 
Paine’s Celery Compound, because it’s 
too high at $9 per dozen, and besides 
the cut-rate druggists have hold of it. 

‘* Advertising in daily newspapers is 
what sells goods. Drop it and sales 
drop off at once.” 

Chas. R. Goetze, druggist: ‘‘ The 
News reaches all classes of people. 
The two morning papers are divided 
between the Democrats and Republi- 
cans; the Mews reaches both. It has 
the largest circulation. It has brought 
me great results. I do more advertis- 
ing in the Mews than all the other pa- 
pers put together, and I find ner by 
so doing. It is a great medium for 
patent medicines.” 

L. S. Good & Co., dry goods : ‘‘ We 
think the ews is by far the best me- 
dium in this city and we give it fully 
go per cent of our advertising.” 

John Klari,druggist : ‘‘ No doubt the 
News reaches more purchasers of ad- 
vertised remedies than any paper in 
the State.” ADDISON ARCHER. 

IE i Es 
One-TIME insertions seldom pay. The ad- 
vertiser who has tested it knows that it usual- 
lv takes several insertions of an ad to arouse 


the interest of the readers of a periodical.— 
Advertising Experience, Chicago. 
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NOTES. 


Bgxt, the tailor, 141 and 143 Clark street, 
Chicago, offers $5 for the best suggestion for 
a business card. 

Ir is said that the members of the N, Y. 
Stock Exchange are pag, toca the regu- 
lations which do not allow them to advertise, 

A PERMANENT exhibition of American goods 
was established at Caracas, Venezuela, by 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
on March 25. 

Ar the opening of the new boys’ clothing 
department of Siegel, Hillman & Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., every boy calling with his par- 
ents receiveda pair of breeches as a souvenir. 

BEGInninc with the April number, the pub- 
lication heretofore known as the Woman's 
World and Fenness Miller Monthly will be 
published under the’name of 7he Gentle- 
woman. 

Tue Publishers’ Library is the name of 
a periodical costing twenty-five cents a year 
issued monthly by the Bucher Engraving Co. 
of Columbus, Ohio, and announced as the 
* official organ of the Buckeye Press Asso- 
cia*ion.”” It is a Printers’ Inx baby. 

A DEALER in suburban homes in Brooklyn, 
New York City, advertises: ‘*Should the 
President issue a call to every American pa- 
triot to defend his home against a foreign 
country, would you come under the head of 
those who possess a home to defend ?” 

Tue “ automatic advertiser” is the name 
of a window advertising device which consists 
of a frame on which a series of placards re- 
lating to the business advertised appears. 
The Ly figure of a negro stands before this 
frame and every time anew placard appears 
he points to it with his hand, his mouth 
meanwhile moving as if he were speaking. 
The Automatic Advertising Company, 17 
Chardon street, Boston, is proprietor. 

A HANDSOME little volume, issued by the 
city of Atlanta, describes and illustrates the 
advantages of the Gate City of the South. 
Commercial, manufacturing and residential 
conditions are discussed. The book contains 
more than one hundred half-tone engravings. 
It is issued jointly by the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce and the City Council and is free 
from individual advertisements. The book 
will be mailed, without cost, upon application 
to the Chamber of Commerce. 

usTICE LAUGHLIN in Supreme Court, Buf- 
falo, has just ordered a permanent injunction, 
with costs, and a full accounting of sales, to 
issue against Paul B. Hudson, the manufact- 
urer of the foot powder called “ Dr. Clark’s 
Foot Powder,” and also against a retail dealer 
of Brooklyn, restraining them from making 
or selling the Dr. Clark’s Foot Powder which 
is declared in the decision of the court an 
imitation and infringement of “* Foot-Ease,”’ 
the powder to shake into your shoes now so 
largely advertised and sold all over the coun- 
try. Allen S. Olmsted of Le Roy, N. Y., is 
the owner of the trade-mark “ Foot-Ease,” 
and he is the first individual who ever adver- 
tised a foot powder extensively over the 
country. The decision in this case upholds 
his trade-mark and renders all parties liable 
who fraudulently attempt to profit by the ex- 
tensive “‘ Foot-Ease” advertising in placing 
upon the market a _ore and similar ap- 
pearing preparation labeled and put up in 
envelopes and boxes like “ Foot-Ease.”’ Simi- 
lar suits will be brought against others who 
are now infringing on the “Foot-Ease” trade- 
mark and common law rights. 
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THE. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS, 





A Chicago newspaper recently pub- 
lished the following interesting article: 

Few persons ever think of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as a_ publishing 
house, yet its business in this line is 
not only large but unique in that it 
prints more scientific magazines than 
any other concern in America—perhaps 
in the world. Nor isthis the only dis- 
tinction of the ‘‘ press division” of the 
great institution of learning which is 
Chicago’s pride. Scores of the articles 
which appear in these bulky but hand- 
somely printed oe are in the 
original Greek, Ethiopic, Syriac, Ara- 
bic and Hebrew characters, which can 
be read only by thorough scholars. 

It is, of course, no new thing for a 
large university to — in the role 
of a publisher. The Bibles issued from 
the press of Oxford University have 
long been famous, and books of’ high 
literasy and scientific value have borne 
the imprint of this and similar institu- 
tions in Europe and America. But in 
the publication of scientific magazines 
and periodicals the Chicago institution 
leads the universities of the world. It 
issues nine of these formidable and 
scholarly monthlies and quarterlies in 
addition to the big annual register of 
the university and a weekly record or 
bulletin for the information of its fac- 
ulty, students and friends. The vast 
extent of this single line of publication 
is suggested by the fact that during 
the last fiscal year 200,400 copies of 
periodicals were issued by the press 
division of the University of Chicago. 

The business of this press is by no 
means confined to its own publications. 
It is publisher for the National Educa- 
tional Association, the largest organ- 
ization of teachers in America, and for 
the National Herbart Society. A let- 
ter has recently been received from one 
of the most celebrated universities of 
the East, whlch is regarded by the 
management of this Western publish- 
ing plant as a distinct compliment to 
the character of the publications it has 
already put out. This communication 
requests that the printing of a periodi- 
cal, published by the New York Uni- 
versity, be hereafter done by the Chi- 
cagoinstitution. Another line of busi- 
ness transacted by the University Press 
is that of book selling. Its store is in 
Cobb Hall, near the main entrance and 
door to the “‘ post-office.’” The an- 
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nual sales of this department amount 
to many thousands of dollars, 

Regarding the volume and character 
of the work done by the press division 
of the University, its director, Dr. 
Hazlitt Alva Cuppy, said : 

‘*In its three departments of pub- 
lication—printing and purchase and 
sale—this division did a total business 
during the last fiscal year of $129,030. 
Advertisers have during the twelve 
months ending November 1, 1897, 
given us contracts aggregating $12,420. 
Mr. Pettingill, of Boston, manager of 
the oldest advertising agency in Amer- 
ica, says we have an unusually fine and 
representative list of advertisers. Four 
big cylinder presses are kept constant- 
ly busy with the work of this institu- 
tion, and four reserve presses are often 
called into requisition by the demands 
upon them. All our press work is 
done by two of the large downtown 
ein houses. The type is set up 

ere in the page forms, carefully 
wrapped and tied and sent to the print- 
ing establishment in the heart of the 
city by means of the university express 
system, which is operated by students. 
I do not hesitate to say that no pub- 
lishing house in Chicago can, at any 
time, show as large a quantity of 
standing type as may be seen any day 
in our composing room. We use ten 
reams of paper every month. Ours is 
a union office, and all the composition 
is hand work.”’ 

In a recent communication to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, Dr. Cuppy says: 

“Previous to October, 1896, the 
publications of the University of Chi- 
cago Press had received comparatively 
no advertising. At that time it was 
suggested to President Harper that 
considerable advertising might be ob- 
tained if the nine journals issued regu- 
larly by the University be bunched and 
a rate made for the combination which 
would be but little more than the price 
ordinarily required for two or three 
taken separately. The plan met with 
his approval. An actual count of the 
number of copies printed for the pre- 
vious year was obtained from the 
pee and upon this basis the com- 

ination rate was made as follows: 
One page in each of the nine journals 
for one year, $400 ; a half-page, $200 ; 
a quarter- $100. Or one page for 
a quarter of a’ year, $100; one page 
for a half year, $200; or two es for 
a quarter of a year, $200. Everv <d- 
vertiser on an annual contract received 
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seventy different insertions of his ad- 
vertisement as follows: Twelve in the 
Biblical World, twelvein the Botanical 
Gazette, ten in the Astrophysical Jour- 
nal, ten in the School Review, eight in 
the Journal of Geology, six in the 
American Journal of Sociology, four in 
the Journal of Political Economy, four 
in the American Journal of Theology, 
four inthe American Journal of Semit- 
ic Languages and Literatures. 

‘*‘Our combination rate gives a 
quarter page one time in one of the 
journals for a little more than $1.40. 

** The plan gave a circulation which 
was sufficient in numbers to interest 
the advertiser. It offered a field which 
was desired by leading advertisers, but 
which few could take the trouble to 
enter because of the scattered mediums 
and the prices set upon space. While 
it offered the advertiser nine different 
magazines, with aconstituency of the 
highest quality, it gave practically no 
duplication outside of the libraries, 
each journal occupying a distinct field 
of thought and research. With an 
issue of 150,000 copies during the year 
the director was convinced that he had 
something worthy the attention of the 
best advertisers. Heapproached them 
with a plain, direct statement of facts 
and solicited their business. How well 
the plan has succeeded is shown by the 
results. From the month of Novem- 
ber, 1896, up to the end of January, 
1898, contracts were made which ag- 
gregated on an average over one thou- 
sand dollars a month. The returns 
from this advertising are pro rated 
among the different magazines in ac- 
cordance with the circulation of the 
publications as follows: The Sidh- 
cal World, 2-5; the School Review, 
1-5; the American Journal of Sociology, 
1-10; the Botanical Gazette, 2-25; the 
Astrophysical Fournal, 1-15; the Jour- 
nal of Geology, 4-75; the American 
Journal of Theology, 4-75; the Journal 
of Political Economy, 2-75; the Amert- 
can Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, 1-50. 

‘“*It will be seen therefore that the 
journal of smallest circulation receives 
for one insertion of a quarter-page ad- 
vertisement only fifty cents. Journals 
of similar nature published singly by 
other institutions or by publishers can 
not fora moment meet such prices. 

‘*The issue of each magazine for 1898 
is as follows: The Bzd/ical World, 
5,000 copies per issue ; the School Re- 
view, 3,000 ; the American Journal of 


Sociology, 2,500; the American Journal 
of Theology, 2,000; the Botanical Ga- 
sette, 1,000; the Journal of Geology, 
1,000; the Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, 1,000; the Astrophysical Journal, 
1,000; the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, 750.” 
ee 


FOR RETAILERS, 

If a man is starting on a journey, and it’s 
important that he should reach his destina- 
tion quickly, he’ll meg & depend on the slow 
stage coach of olden days, but he’ll book 
through on an express train. He might go 
— by the stage coach or the slow 
freight, but the time counts and he wishes to 
reach his destination. It’s that way in up-to- 
date business methods exactly. You might 
eventually make your store well and favor- 
ably known by an occasional circular scat- 
tered along the highway, or by a sign nailed 
to the farmer’s fence or gate, or depend upon 
the fact that you are already well known to 
every one in your section, but that’s a little 
too much on the stage coach order, and con- 
sumes entirely too much valuable time to 
reach the point to ye aspire. If you 

ursue no other methods to enlarge your 

siness, the chances are that you will still 
be “humping ”’ it at fifty or sixty. Every 
man wishes to reach the point to where his 
ambition in business centers just as quickly 
as possible. He’s anxious to take passage on 
a train that hes that destination most 
quickly, hence he takes advantage of the 
speediest way in which to secure a large num- 
ber of patrons. If you wish to know just 
what is new in your community, isn’t it the 
local paper you naturally turn to for your in- 
formation? And really isn’t it that way 
with every reading person in your commu- 
nity ?‘ And if you desire to purchase some 
new up-to-date fixture for your store, is it not 
the trade journal to which you turn for your 
information? That very advertisement is 
placed in that trade journal for that very 
reason—it’s done to reach the largest number 
of merchants in the quickest manner, and 
that is the very reason why a good merchant 
uses the home paper. It’s to reach most 
quickly the largest number, for he wishes to 
sell the goods, and he wishes people to know 
that he has goods for sale. Persistency in 
advertising—in making the interesting points 
about ‘your store well known and most fa- 
miliar to readers and to a patrons—not 
only brings you results, but makes you 
known as a persistent advertiser—as an ear- 
nest man whose sincerity and truthfulness 
are evident in every invitation you extend, 
and this reputation adds effectiveness to your 
advertising.— Riverside (Cal.) Agriculturist. 

——_—_ _ +o ——— 


TRUE. 

Experience, backed by the general law of 
average, proves that the first appearance of 
an advertisement does not bring business nor 
even create much curiosity. A trial (one 
time) insertion is a waste of money. If you 
go in, stay in and it will pay you. “ Keeping 
everlastingly at it” is the only way to suc- 
cess. In continuity is strength, in disconnec- 
tion is failure. Few people buy anything the 
first time they hear about it. There is nota 
solitary case where intermittent advertising 
has brought returns compared with that from 





continuous advertising—that everlasting 
gag at the public day in and day 
out. It is only in ial limited bargains 


that immediate results are to be 
Curtis Publishing Company, 
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*TODY * HAMILTON. 


Few literary folk would know and 
recognize the name of Mr. R. F. 
Hamilton, who is certainly one of the 
most brilliant stylists of our time. 
This latter dealer in the marvelous, 
however, is fully known tothe minions 
of the press under his famous title 
‘*Tody ” Hamilton, the press agent of 
the Greatest Show on Earth. He has 
just invaded England along with Bar- 
num’s circus, whose stupendous propor- 
tions fade into insignificance alongside 
the overpowering glory of Tody Ham- 
ilton’s descriptions of it. The first req- 
uisite of the successful press agent is 
the ability to appear in print with the 
most profit and the least expense. A 
press agent who must pay advertising 
rates is lacking in commercial value. 
Judging from this point of view Mr. 
Tody Hamilton is the beau ideal of 
the press agent. Like many a popular 
author, he has brought many of his 
works into print through the charm of 
his personality and through the friend- 
ship of a kindly disposed editorial 
crew. But Mr. Hamilton has actually 
deserved his good fortune because of 
the wonderful ingenuity he shows in 
exalting the common English speech to 
powers unknown and unsuspected by 
others. He has managed to get our 
mother tongue on the highest pair of 
stilts ever known. It is easy to be ir- 
reverent with one whose literary pur- 
suits, like Mr. Hamilton’s, are some- 
what tainted with the suspicion of 
commercialism; but it is impossible for 
the considerate to withhold a decided 
respect for his truly dextrous handling 
of epithets. His -vocabulary of the 
adjectives of degree and his facility in 
their use amount to genius. His sus- 
tained use of adjective after adjective, 
each seemingly the strongest in the 
language and each succeeded by a much 
stronger, calls into play the utmost skill. 
As Barnum was the greatest of all 
Americans, so is Tody Hamilton, his 
one and only prophet, the greatest of 
our poets and writers of fiction. The 
St. Fames Gazette gives up a double- 
column article to a review of his pam- 
phlet and ends it with this remark: 
‘* We shudder to contemplate the state 
of exhaustion presented by the author 
after he had reached the most superb 
consummation of twenty pages of such 
lurid description as this, which, never- 
theless, ss on excellent and amusing 
reading.” A column article in the 
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Daily Mail is even more quotable, 
Its panegyric is as follows: ‘Mr, 
‘Tody’ Hamilton is one of the greatest 
marvels of Barnum & Bailey’s collec- 
tion of marvels. It is he who compiles 
those glowing descriptive catalogues of 
the show which have struck people 
dumb with amazement. He has been 
described in an official document veri- 
fied by an affidavit of the late I. . 
Barnum as ‘Tody’ Hamilton, Barnum’s 
cyclone press agent and descriptive 
epigrammist. America’s representative 
word-smith! A wild, whirling tornado 
of breathless adjective!! An inex- 
haustible mine of glittering epithet!!! 
‘Tody’ is a tall, thin man, upon whose 
face thought and the ravages of the 
poetic fire have left lines and scars. 
His brow is high and open, his smile 
is winning and frequent. His digestion 
is perfect. But it is in his eyes that 
his genius is first apparent. The eyes 
of an ordinary person, even of an or- 
dinary poet, are almost exactly alike. 
But ‘Tody’s’ eyes are different in a 
marvelous way that suggests the power 
of specialism of function which scien- 
tists say is the secret of all high de- 
velopment of excellence. Each eye 
reflects its own side of the dual excel- 
lence that makes its owner pre-eminent. 
The left eye is clear, keen, piercing. 
This is the perceptive eye. When 
‘Tody’ looks upon a new freak or anew 
addition to the menagerie or a new 
equestrian act which has to be de- 
scriptively decorated in the catalogue, 
it is this left eye that picks out the 
points of the item. The right eye is 
meanwhile in repose. But when the 
function of observation has been dis- 
charged, as ‘Tody’ sits down, pen in 
hand to evolve language, then he closes 
the left eye and removes his hand from 
his right eye. This is the poetic or 
imaginative eye. It is large and dark 
and full of fierce fires that glow through 
the overspreading gloom. It translates 
the ‘as it is’ of the perceptive organ 
into the ‘what you have got toexpect’ of 
the alluring advertisement.” —Curvent 
Literature, New York, 


canpeinesonaagliahitadsaeigintie 
SPACE VS. CIRCULATION. 

The placing of an advertisement so as to 
secure the best results requires the exer- 
cise of good judgment and common sense, 
The merchant who piaces his announcement 
in the medium that gives him the lowest rate 
per line, and considers nothing but the speci- 
fic price, errs in good judgment and lacks 
ordinary business ability. A medium with- 
out circulation is dear at any price, no matter 
how small the price may be—Wilmington 
(Del.) Every Evening. 
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HON. ELIJAH A, MORSE. 


THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL AD- 
VERTISER, 


The subject of this sketch, whose 
likeness accompanies it, needs little in- 
troduction to New Englanders, for his 
association with his business has made 
his name pretty much a household 
word the world over. 

By special appointment recently a 
representative of Profitable Advertis- 
ing was granted an interview with the 
Hon. Elijah A. Morse, of Rising Sun 
Stove Polish fame. Ushered ito his 
private upstairs room by his estimable 
wife, Mr. Morse 
was found seated 
before the grate 
reading his favor- 
ite Boston even- 
ing paper. His 
cordial greeting 
as I entered was 
such as to make 
me feel perfectly 
at home, and at 
ease in making 
known more fully 
the object of my 
visit. Formal 
greetings over, 
Mr. Morse as- 
sumed an easy 
position, and in 
substance the fol- 
lowing conversa- 
tion ensued : 

“From the 
fact that you rank 
asone of the great 
national advertis- 
ers, and especial- 
ly as one of the 
pioneers of early 
and extensive ad- 
vertising, per- 
haps you will give me a few facts 
relative to your experiences in this line 
for publication.” 

‘*T will with pleasure ; but perhaps 
I can best preface any further remarks 
by citing a few incidents in my early 
life which led up to making the ‘ Ris- 
ing Sun.’ - My father was a clergyman 
and professor of genealogy, and very 
poor. He was an intimate friend of 
Dr. Jackson of Boston, a great chem- 
ist, and on whom, by request, the 
first ether experiment was performed 
by Dr. Morton. Father would often 
call on Dr, Jackson at his home and 
spend hours conversing with him on 
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scientific subjects. This was forty-one 
years ago, and when I was fifteen 
years old I requested father on his 
next visit to ask Dr. Jackson for a 
receipt of something I could make and 
‘peddle’ during school vacation to 
procure money for books and clothing. 
As a response, father brought home a 
receipt for making stove polish, and I 
immediately set to work, making it in 
a single hand mold, baking it on top 
of the stove, little thinking it would 
grow to its present proportions, or that 
I should ever make it my business, 
That the receipt was a good one was 
evidenced by immediate sales from an 
old-fashioned 
carpet-bag ina 
house-to-house 
canvass. From 
the kitchen my 
next move was to 
a building 12x 15 
—my first factory 
—where nights 
after school I 
would make 
polish, working 
sometimes half 
the night, crawl- 
ing up overhead 
and sleeping the 
balance, LEarly 
the next day 
found meat 
work disposing 
of my product, 
and when my 
capital had 
reached $10 I in- 
vested it ina 
large, old white 
horse that could 
hardly trot down 
hill.” 

‘*Had you 
thoughtanything 
of advertising up to this point, Mr. 
Morse ?’’ 

‘*T was about to remark that just 
at this time I did my first advertising 
in the form of a small quarter-sheet 

ster, which read, ‘ Use Morse’s 

bor-saving Stove Polish.’ These I 
posted profusely in conspicuous places 
along my routes of travel. The busi- 
ness grew very rapidly. I found it 
necessary to obtain help in manu- 
facturing, and I gave most of my time 
to introducing and advertising my 
product, which latter was on a very 
economical basis at that time, when 
advertising was in its infancy. A new 
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horse enabled me to cover more terri- 
tory, and a larger factory was soon 
necessary. Agencies were established 
and a rapid growth followed.” 

‘*One feature of your advertising 
from the start to this time has been 
your litho-map hangers, has it not?” 

** Yes, I think we were really pio- 
neers in this class of publicity, and I 
remember at one time taking half my 
capital to invest in this direction. It 
was about this time that another Morse 
began the manufacture of a stove pol- 
ish, and in consulting a lawyer I was 
advised to adopta trade-mark, and one 
was accordingly taken out in 1865— 
‘The Rising Sun,’ and a new litho 
hanger announced this fact.” 

‘*Were not painted signs among 
your early ventures, and were you not 
among the first to adopt this method?” 

‘Ves, I think so. I can call to 
mind but one instance of priority, that 
of ‘ Visit Oak Hall" in stencil on a 
board fence. In this line, in the latter 
part of the sixties, we began to paint 
signs and fences from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and before we knew it had ex- 
pended nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“*You still use painted signboards 
some ; to what extent?” 

** We are making no new contracts 
in this line ; in fact, we are discontinu- 
ing it, and are using instead large space 
on railroad elevators and ‘ dead walls’ 
in co-operation with Gunning, princi- 
pally in and about Chicago.” 

** You supply the grocers with the 
large painted bulletin boards to hang 
outside their stores, do you not?” 

‘*Yes, we supply thousands of these 
3x5 feet signs. The appropriation for 
this runs up into the thousands of dol- 
lars ; we consider it an excellent means 
of keeping our product before the 

ple.” 

**T see you are getting out some new 
tin signs.” 

‘*We haverecently ordered largely 
of these from firms all over the coun- 


‘** Are you using the street cars any 
now, and what is your idea of this class 
of advertising ?” 

‘*Very good in winter, but nearly 
worthless in summer. People riding 
in open cars care little for the ‘ads.’ 
We are now in the street cars of 
several large cities, but I doubt if 
we renew contracts or extend our ap- 
lt ge in this direction. The 

rgest yearly expenditure we ever 
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made in this line was in 1896, when 
we appropriated over fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

**Do you think your contracts in this 
line paid you ?”’ 

‘**T doubt it very much ; for instance, 
for a year we ran cards in the principal 
street cars of Detroit, in advance of 
our salesmen, who say that when inter- 
viewed the merchants along the lines 
reported no inquiries in any way trace- 
able to our street car cards. Ialso notice 
that J.C. Ayer & Co., Walter Baker 
and Procter & Gamble are cutting their 
expenditures in this direction.” 

**Do you think the value of street 
car space is what is claimed for it by 
those who control it ?” 

‘*No, I do not. Not near the per 
cent read the street car cards that is 
claimed by advocates of this method. 
An isolated card, I think, is the most 
effective way for this to be done, but 
the expense is so large that I doubt if 
returns would iustify the outlay.” 

‘* What other methods do you use to 
gain publicity ?” 

‘*We have supplied merchants free 
the past year who purchasea half gross 
of ‘Sun Paste’ or ‘Rising Sun’ in 
cakes, with five hundred two-pound pa- 

rt bags with our ad printed on them. 

“he number has aggregated about two 
million, for which I think we pay sixty- 
six cents per thousand. We also sup- 
ply every wholesale dealer who han- 
dles our goods with one thousand fine 
quality envelopes for the asking, con- 
taining our ad in tint.” 

‘*To what extent, or in what pro- 
portion to other advertising methods, 
do you use newspapers and period- 
icals ?” 

‘* About one-third of our entire ad- 
vertising appropriation is distributed 
here, and we have used them to a 
greater or less extent since 1864, and 
at times have been in as many as four 
thousand publications.” 

‘** By whom is your advertising plac- 
ed at present ?” 

‘* All contracts are made direct from 
the factory by a special department. 
Having ample capital we find (having 
tried the agency) that by paying cash 
we receive betier position, just as 
prompt treatment, and oftentimes re- 
ceive the agent’s commission.” 

‘* Under how many different heads, 
or into how many classes do you place 
advertising, arranged with regard to 
appropriations ?” 

** Newspapers, sign painting (includ- 
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ing tin signs), litho-map hangers, paper 
bags, envelopes and street cars.” . 

** While it may be difficult to state, 
yet you must have an opinion as to 
which of your various methods pays 
you best ; can you tell me this?” 

“« Our ads in the religious periodicals 
bring us by far the best returns.” 

“*Mr. Morse, do you care to state 
the amount of your advertising appro- 
priation for the past year?” 

**On account of ill health, and an 
incident non-attention to details, I can 
not positively state, but feel safe to say 
it is in excess of one hundred thousand 
dollars.”’ 

‘* Throughout your entire business 
career then, Mr. Morse, your policy 
has been to keep everlastingly adver- 
tising, has it not?’”’ 

“It certainly has, and I think our 
business is a good illustration of what 
it has accomplished. Starting with no 
money, and nothing but a hand mold, 
a carpetbag, an old white horse and a 
factory 12x15, and to-day having the 
largest factory of its kind in the world, 
having a capacity of over ten tons a 
day, and covering over four acres, and 
buildings containing over four millions 
of bricks, is food which I often look 
back over and reflect, and can come to 
but one conclusion, and that is, that 
good goods, push and persistent adver- 
“ising are the three prime factors in 
my attaining the prominence in busi- 
ness accorded me.” 

‘*T thank you, Mr. Morse, for this 
enjoyable interview.” 

**VYou are welcome, Mr. Gross. I 
have enjoyed it fully as much as your- 
self.""—Z. C. Gross, in Profitable Ad- 
vertising, Jan. 15, 1898. 








A wise advertiser is known by the me- 
diums he discards as well as by the mediums 
he uses.—Ad Book. 
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AN INTERESTING CASE, 

On the 26th of September, 1892, Charles H. 
Reynolds was severely injured by the falling 
of a sign from the roof of a bui in this 
city into the street. The sign, which was 2 
feet long and 9g feet high, was used by Al- 
fred Van Beuren and others to display hand. 
bills for advertising purposes. ey were 
neither the owners nor tenants of the build- 
ing upon which the sign had been Lasers and 
they did not erect or cause it to be erected, but 
were paying the owner a monthly compensa- 
tion forits use. Reynolds recovered judg- 
ment in his suit against Van Beuren for 
damages, the case being given to the jury 
upon the theory that the defendants were 
lessees of the roof of the building and bound 
to keep it in repair, including structures 
on the roof, they having agreed with the 
owner to keep the roof in repair in front and 
rear of the sign. The judgment was affirmed 
by the Appellate Division, but has been re- 
versed by the Court of Appeals. The Court 
holds, in an opinion by Judge O’Brien, that 
the plaintiff being a stranger to the contract, 
can not maintain an action for a breach of it 
by the defendants. “* They can not be held 
to pay damages for an injury resulting from 
a nuisance which they did not create or 
maintain, and had no power or right to re- 
move. * It would seem to be clear 
that the plaintiff isin pursuit of the wrong 
party. It can not that mere advertisers 
who, for a compensation, obtain mission 
from the owner or tenant to use a Building, a 
fence, a telegraph pole, or physical objects of 
like character for their business, can be made 
liable for the result of personal injuries when 
such objects are blown down by the wind, 
and where it is not shown that the mere use 
had any connection with the accident as the 
moving cause. A person who places a dan- 
gerous object upon a building, or who main- 
tains it there, having the right or power to 
change or remove it, may be liable, but there 
is nothing to show that these defendants were 
connected in any such way with the cause of 
the accident.”".—N. Y. Times, March 16, 





REMOVING es BY ADVERTIS- 


At the last meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare and distribute literature 
relating to the use of banks, the object being 
to do away with the hostility that exists 
against banks among the ignorant and mis- 
informed. The members of the committee 
are William C. Cornwell, of Buffalo, Robert 

. Lowry, of Atlanta, and Ha’ J..Hol- 
ister, of, Grand Rapids, and the first litera- 
ture prepared under their auspices has just 
come to hand in the form of a brochure en- 
titled, “* What isa Bank?” The pamphlet 
is by Mr. Cornwell, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and is in the shape of a “ primer” 
telling what a bank is, what its uses are to 
the depositor, the b man, the manu- 
facturer, the farmer and the laboring man, 
and the benefits to a community that a bank 
gives. It is proposed to distribute this pam- 
phlet among the workingmen in factories and 
in other quarters, with the view of educating 
the masses and by education removing the 
prejudices that exist against the banks.— 
Michigan Tradesman. 








See aes 
Customer (in book store)—I want to look 
at some Bibles. 
Clerk (formerly with druggist)—We’re just 
out of ’em, ae. e have some- 
thing just as good, though.—JN. Y. Journal. 
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ADVERTISING KEROSENE OIL. 


Mr. Clarence F, Chatfield of Owego, 
N. Y., sends to PRINTERS’ INK the 
article and ads here reproduced. The 
whole matter indicates that there are 
still many undeveloped possibilities 
even in retail advertising : 

It was not so very long ago that the 


Tiona Oil 
Makes 
Brighter 
Lights... 











It’s Kerosene 





—BETTER KEROSENE THAN 
YOU'RE BUYING NOW. 





It’s as clear as water. and as 
clean. 


No smoke. 
No crusted wicks. 


No more expensive than the 
smudgy kind. 





THIS BETTER OIL 
Can be bought only at 


Beach's Drug Store. 


Main St., Cor. North Aves 





kerosene sales of this druggist amount- 
ed to abarrela month. Now the sales 
are nearly three barrels a week. 

Fora long time past the oil furnished 
by grocers and others has been very 
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is scarcely within the power of the re- 
tailers to remedy the trouble. 
This druggist handled the inferior 


Haye 
Brighter 
Lights, 


TIONA OIL I3 GOOD KEROSENE, 





{t’s water white. 

It doesn’t crust wicks. 

It doesn’t smoke. 

It doesn’t cost any more than, 
the poor kind. 


Get your can fil'ed at 


Beach’s Drug Store, 
Main St, Cor, North Ave 





oil, supposing, as did the other mer- 
chants, that it was the best that the 
market afforded. But one day he re- 
ceived a sample of Tiona oil, and was 
convinced that it was far superior to 
the regular brand. He believed that 
he could handle it very successfully 
under the existing circumstances, and 
accordingly placed a trial order, 

As soon as the first shipment was 
received, he advertised it in the various 
papers. The advertisements were 
changed often, and the entire space 


Tiona Oil, 


It’s Kerosene. 








Better kerosene than you're using 
now. 

‘It’s as clear as water and as clean. 
No smoke. 

No crusted wicks. 

No more expensive than the smudgy 
kind. 


This be :er oil wil] be fornd at 


Beach's Drag Store, 


Main St., Cor. North Ave. 











poor, and has been the cause of much was devoted to this subject for two 
complaint. This is the fault of the weeks. At the end of that time the 
refiners rather than the dealers, and it oil sales had grown to average more 
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than three barrels a week, and the 
various spaces were then devoted to 
other lines, though short mention of 
the oil was often made. The sales 
have held up well, and new customers 
are received nearly every day. 

Again from increasing the oil sales, 
this plan has been a good general ad- 
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KEROSENE 


That's Tiona 
Oil 


It’s water white. 
It doesn’t crust wicks. 
It doesn’t smoke 


It doesn’t cost any more than 
the poor kind 





Have your can fille at 


Beach's Drug Store, 


Main St., Cor. North Ave. 





vertisement, for it has taken many 
people into that store who would other- 
wise have gone elsewhere. 

The four advertisements reproduced 
are some that helped to increase the 
sales. They are all very well dis- 
played, but the heading, ‘‘ Have 
Brighter Lights,’ would have been 
better if set in a more expanded letter. 
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ADVERTISER AND RETAILER. 


Some retail merchants contend that the 
vast amount of general advertising does 
not help them to any noticeable 
Such men are usually the ones who do not 
carry in stock those s which are gener- 
ally advertised. They have often heen known 
to carry inferior articles instead. A case was 
recently noted in which the general adver- 
tiser, the substituting retailer and the retail 
buyer were the principals. In this instance 
the general advertiser and the retailer who 
carried the advertised goods received the 
benefit and the substituting retailers lost the 
sale. A housekeeper had often read the ad- 
vertisement of a certain well-known brand of 
catsup and had decided to give it atrial. In 
conversation with friends she had learned 
that it was in every wae as good as repre- 
sented. Accordingly she sent to her r 
for it, but found that he did not sell that 
kind “‘ but had some just as good.” Another 
place was visited, and still another, and the 
same answer was given. At last, after trying 


nearly a dozen local grocers, she sent to a 
neigh ring city and procu the article. 
is 


grocer to whom she sent was enterpris- 
ing. hen he sent the catsup he also sent a 
neat circular describing a number of well- 
known fancy articles which he always carried 
in stock and which could easily be ordered 
by mail. Prices were given, and while not 
—e low, they were reasonable for 
that class of merchandise. The sale of the 
catsup was soon followed by other sales, and 
the patron thus gained soon became a good 
mail-order customer. Many of the subse- 
quent orders could have been supplied by the 
local r, but the patron didn’t know it, 
and did not take the trouble to find out. It 
is thus that general advertising — retail- 
ers, but only those who are wide-awake 
enough to take advantage of it.—Ad Sense. 





IN WAR TIMES, 


Reckless journalism of the sort denomi- 
nated in these days as yellow was frequently 
called to account by the authorities during 
the exciting days of the civil war. On Au- 
gust 16, 1861, a presentment was made by the 
grand jury, and signed by every juror, 
against the New York Daily News and one 
or two other papers in that city, as aiders and 
abettors of treason. The Daily News was 
excluded from the mails for a time, and per- 
sons selling it were arres' In a few other 
towns of the State of New York and in half a 
dozen other States disloyal papers were 
seized and their editors, in some cases, were 
imprisoned in Fort Lafayette, New York 
Harbor, and in Fort Warren, Boston. Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace, on May 18, 1864, sup- 

ressed the Baltimore Lvening Transc: iit 

ther military officers dealt with the offen '- 
ing sheets in adifferent way. General Rose- 
crans, a few days after General Wallace 
acted, prohibited the circulation of the New 
York Metropolitan Record in the Depart- 
ment of Missouri, and the general command- 
ing in Kentucky shut out the Cincinnati Zn- 
qguirer from his department. On May 19, 
1864, by order of Edwin M. Stanton, secretary 
of war, the offices of the New York World 
and of one other New York paper were seized 
by the military authorities and held for sev- 
eral days, the publication of each being sus- 

nded during that time. These papers had 
published a forged proclamation, i 
to be issued by President Lincoln, cal 
400,000 more men. eral other papers, too, 
had to be chastised by the government.— 
Newspaperdom, New York. 
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A WATCHMAKER’S BOOKLET. 

The Xeystone, of Philadelphia, gives the 
following suggestion for a watch dealer’s 
booklet ; 

On the front cover print only this: 

** Just. Five Minutes Late.’’ 

On the inside of front cover : 

Gen. Washington: “Sir, you are just five 
minutes late.” 

Private Secretary: “I am sorry, Your Ex- 
cellency, my watch seems to be slow.” 

Gen. Washington; ** Then, sir, you must 
get another watch, or I another secretary !” 

On the inside of back cover: 

“The Duchess of Sutherland came late, 
keeping the Court waiting. The Queen who 
was always vexed by tardiness, removed her 
watch and presented it to the Duchess. 
‘ Wear it,’ she said, ‘ when you are bidden to 
the Queen’s drawing-room. I am _ afraid 
yours does not keep good time.’ ’—Memoirs 
of Queen Victoria.’ 

On the outside of back cover: 

“ Lost.—Somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, Five Golden Minutes, each set with 
Sixty Diamond Seconds. No reward is of- 
fered, for they are lost forever.’’ 

The booklet itself is as follows : 

Before watches were invented, before the 
passing of time could be noted by minutes, 
* just five minutes late” was not a serious 
matter in the daily p: amme. The crude 
devices for measuring time employed by the 
ancients—the clepsydra of the Egyptians, the 
notched candle of alater date, even the sun 
dial and the hour Pet not’permit a 
close observance Of the subdivisions of the 
hours, and “five minutes late” involved no 
evil consequences in the routine of society. 
The world moved slowly in those days, and 
the instruments for the measurement of the 
passing hours were adapted to the indiffer- 
ent necessities of the slow-moving. times. 

But with the invention of more accurate 
time-recording devices came the sense of the 
value of these minutes ‘which had previousl 
been ignored; and, as civilization aibanded, 
as the activities of the human society in- 
creased, the precious subdivisions of time had 
to be noted more carefully, and with: in- 
creasing care with every fresh advance. The 
watch as we find it to-day is the epitome of 
the highest civilization, in that it holds each 
individual to the severest personal responsi- 
bility for the careful use of every passing 
minute. Carrying an inaccurate. watch, in 
this year of grace, is a symbol of barbarism 
in the wearer—an evidence that he is out of 
place in the hurly-burly of modern 
world. For in these days, as Leibnitz truly 
says, “the loss of an hour is the loss of a 
part of life’; and in) the ities 
of _— one recalls the remark of Frederick 
the Great, “Time is thesonly treasure of 
which it is proper to be Lad 

‘* Just five minutes late ” is a“ dire- 
ful spring of woes unnumbered,” for human 
affairs have come to be regulated with some- 
thing of the same close c lation ‘wigt car- 
ries the a planets through fr vast 
orbits on exact fractions of time. The ex- 

ress train does not wait a moment on the 

rd who is deceived by his inaccurate 
watch; and “five minutes late,”” in these 
days,is long enough to lose a bargain, to 
damage a reputation, even to change the his- 
tory of a nation. Napoleon studied his watch 
as closely as his maps of the battlefield. His 
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his ‘five minutes late” on the morning of 
Ligny, and his inexplicable dawdling on the 
day after the defeat of Blucher, which led to 
the crushing result of Waterloo. Lord Nel- 
son, the hero of Trafalgar, said, “ [ owe all 
my success in life to = invariable habit of 
being on time, Now, there is the old Duke 
of Newcastle. His Grace loses five minutes 
in themorning, and is kept busy looking for 
it all the rest of the day!’’ A dozen in- 
stances will occur to every reader in which 
* five minutes late "’ lost valuable opportuni- 
ties to men, changed assured success to hope- 
less failure, and altered the whole prospect 
of a prosperous venture. 

Was the fault of delay at Waterloo in Na- 

leon, or in his inaccurate watch? Withall 

is habits of promptness, could Nelson al- 
ways have been “on time’’ if his watch was 
variable? When you were late to meet your 
appointment, and the delay cost you a pro- 
spective profit on the proposed transaction, 
didn’t you complain to your jeweler after- 
ward and leave your watch to be examined ? 
You realized then, and each year hereafter 
the realization will fall with increasing 
weight on the up-to-date citizen, that the 
careful recording of time is one of the most 
important mattersin business and society ; 
that more and more, as the social econom 
increases in puree of function, you will 
come to depend upon the accuracy of your 
watch ; that to be deceived by it means aggra- 
vation, possibly ruin ; that wearing no watch 
is better than depending on the vagaries of a 
poor watch ; that a“ cheap” watch may in- 
volve “* dear’? consequences ; that no better 
investment can be made than the purchase 
of a time-measurer which will fulfill the re- 
quirements of a civilization the records of 
which are written in mi and d 

I sell watches—the kind that are worthy of 
the — in which we live. I sell, also, the 
cheap kinds wanted by those who are willing 
to “risk the chances’’; and I undertake to 
give you the best time-measurer possible 
within the limit of the price you will pay. I 
advise you to buy the best watch that you 
can afford; and you can afford to postpone 
making other contemplated purchases rather 
than delay buying the good watch which bears 
so important a relation to the happiness and 
prosperity of the citizen of this date. Let 
us talk it over at my store, where I can ex- 
plain things you need to know—how differ- 
ences in prices, in watches, are the measure 
of differencesin values in jeweling, adjust- 
ment and finish of the movement, and qual- 
ity, weight and style of the case, etc. ; and [ 
can show you a stock that is an entertain- 
ment itself. I hope to be favored with a visit 
from you. Joun Smrru, 
333 Clock street, Locketville. 
SS 





One cent invested in a newspaper will af- 
ford the purchaser from thirty minutes’ 
to three hours’ entertainment. hat invest- 
ment is it possible to make that will give any- 
thing like equal returns ? 

A bit has been introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature providing that ‘‘ no per- 
son shall place or maintain within five hun- 
dred feet of a State highway or of a parkway 
or boulevard an advertising sign or a picture 
or a poster intended to serve as an adver- 
tisement, if the superficial area of the said 
advertisement, either by itself or in connec- 
tion with others placed within twenty feet 
of it, ds ten feet square.”” It is further 





victories were won not only by 
stratégy, but by impressing his subordinates 
with the ity of p lity to the 
minute in moving their forces into their 
assigned positions. Later in life, it was 





provided that any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be fined not to exceed 
$100 for each week during which the viola- 
tion continues. 
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FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING. 

‘ ae all know — itis a crime = | a 
alse statement. Any person ty a 
crime should be p Monod It ordi h t 
for a farmer to make a false statement in the 
deed which he gives to the purchaser when 
he sells his farm. He has a right to-sell his 
farm worth $5,000 for $3,000, but when he 
gives the deed the farm must contain as 
many acres as described in the deed. He 
can not sell 100 acres and have them recorded 
as r50 acres. You can not legislate as to the 
price at which he will sell his farm, but you 
can legislate as to the statement he makes. 
You can not prevent a merchant from selling 
an article at any price he may desire, pro- 
viding the acilaie offered for sale is as re 
resented. If it is not as represented the 
merchant should be punished, and if there is 
no law on the statute books to punish a mer- 
chant for making false statements in the 
public print or in his store, there should be. 

I claim that it is dishonest to advertise 
paste as genuine diamonds, electric-dyed 
rabbit as “ electric seal,” ash furniture as oak, 
brass as gold, or cloth as all wool when it is 
half edtton. I claim it to be dishonest and 
misleading to advertise any imitation article 
under the name of the genuine article. No 
one suffers as much by these misleading ad- 
vertisements as t’ ose who can least afford it 
—the wage earners and their families. They 





justice to no one. It protects the purchasing 
public and that of men who: desire to 
do an honorable business, and prevents dis- 
honest people from imposing upon the public, 
C. C. Shayne before N. Y. Legislature. 


—_—__+99——_—_—_— 
ODD ADVERTISING SCHEME. 


A unique entertainment is being cus by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Y. M, C. A, 
in the parlors. of the association the latter 
part of this week, It is a\spectacular enter- 
tainment in which sixty-five of the leading 
business men of the city are taking part, 
The business in which the merchants engage 
is advertised by a young lady who speaks 

try or prose as the occasion demands. 
or instance: A dry goods merchant was 
represented by a charming young lady at- 
tired in evening gown composed entirely of 
handsome wall paper. A clothing house had 
a wemery girl. A furnishing house was rep- 
resented by a young lady dressed in Oriental 
curtains and draperies, Another dry goods 
manufacturer had a girl attired in light blue 
silk with lace and pearl trimmings. A mil- 
liner was represented by a gorgeous hat. 
A meat merchant was represented ‘% oung 
lady whose dress was festooned with all man- 
ner of sausages, An insurance company was 
represented by a girl in flaming red. The 
florist’s girl was a beauty, her dress being 
of all kinds of flowers. She dis- 





are attracted by these seductive e- 
ments, and expect on account of the size of 
the concern from whom they buy that they 
will get the article advertised, and they 
should get it, but they frequently get asub- 
stitute which is an imitation of the genuine. 

Many reputable merchants who formerly 
advertised are discontinuing, because, as 
they say, when they advertise they give the 
correct name and the honest price of a genu- 
ine article, while in the next column of the 
newspaper there may be inserted an adver- 
tisement describing an imitation article un- 
der the same name as the genuine article, 
and quoted at a price at which it is im 
sible to furnish the genuine article. This is 
an injustice to the honest merchant who pays 
for his advertisements and ¢ ts results, 
and it isa great injustice to the purchasing 
public. Misleading advertisements attract 
trade and the customer, believing the 
advertisement, is deceived, and there ap- 
pears to be no redress after the purchase 
made from the stores that resort to fraudu- 
lent advertising. 

A few years ago a New York newspaper 
severely criticised one of the New York de- 
partment stores for ing false s 
in the newspapers. Every honorable busi- 
ness man respected the newspaper for the 
stand it took. No self-respecting newspaper 
or individual can afford to uphold wron 
over right. I want it distinctly underst 
that Iam not here forthe purpose of speak- 
ing against department stores. There are de- 
partment stores conducted on honest princi- 
ples ; their proprietors are honest men and 
would not resort to dishonest methods. 

There are seasons of the year when mer- 
chants advertise goods at large reductions, 
sometimes at cost, and even at less than 
cost, rather than carry them over until the 
next season ; but that is not misleading and 
dishonest advertising, but it is misleading 
and dishonest advertising if the articles are 
not porreely as represented in the ad. 

The law in both France and Germany is 
stringent in prohibiting false advertisements. 
Our laws in this respect are entirely too lax, 
and I bees this Legislature wi!l pass the 
Guy bill. The bill is equitable ; it does an in- 





tributed bunches among the audience. A 
repr ive of a i y establish- 
ment had candy and baked stuffs to burn. 
An electrical company had a girl with flam- 
ing incandescents, the brilliancy of which 
arose and faded as she tripped lightly from 
one circuit to another. It was all good fun. 
—Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard. 


ADVICE 


It is not alone in writingand illustrat- 
ing that our services are v aluable to ad- 
vertisers. Much of 














ay, for it—what me- 
jums to use and not 
to use—the best type 

for strong dis- 
play—the char- 
‘27 acter of illus- 
trations needed 








h 1 suggestions to 
our apne. Buta letter of 
advice alone is charged for every time. 


MOSES & HELM, 


Writers and 
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ADVERTISING POSTULATES, 
That the well-established and cherished 
newspaper is the best of all mediums. 
That the daily newspaper is a better medi- 
um than a weekly. 
That advertising, which is to sell special 
oods, is well placed if put in a well-estab- 
fished trade paper devoted to those goods. 
That quality of circulation is, in many cases, 
a factor outweighing its extent. 
That your story should be tersely, and per- 
tinently, and engagingly told. 
That the statements should be truthful 
through and through, 
That a great business should never cease to 
bombard the public mind. 
That it is folly to create a demand in a ter- 
ae & where you have failed to provide the 


su 
hat you should use your space to describe 
your own goods and not to decry your neigh- 
or’ Ss. 

That when you have caught your customer 
you should see that he continues to be your 
customer. 

That advertising is not all that is necessary 
to make pte Jn ag but merely a great 
and necessary help.— Fame. . 





THE DENTAL ADVERT ISING CODE. 

The code of ethics of the New York State 
Dental Society includes the following : 

ction 3. It is unprofessional to resort 

to public a vertisements, cards, handbills, 
posters or signs, calling attention to peculiar 
styles of work, lowness of prices, special 
modes of operating, or to claim superiority 
over neighboring practitioners, to publish re- 
ports of cases, or certificates in the public 
prints, to go from house to house to swlicit or 
perform operations, to circulate or recommend 
nostrums or to perform any other similar acts, 
But nothing in this section shall be so con- 
strued as to imply that it is unprofessional 
for dentists to announce in the public prints, 
or by card, simply their names, occupation 
and place of business ; or in the same manner | 
to announce their removal, absence from or 
return to business; or to issue to their pa- 
tients appointment cards having } a fee bill for 
professional services thereon.”’— /tems of 
Interest, New York City. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


ay under this head 50 eats o a dasa 
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GEORGIA. 


‘OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Lead 
Ss Southern agricultural publication. Taritty 
people read it ; 22,000 mon Covers Sou 
and Southwest. ’ Advertising rates very low. 


KENTUCKY. 














WENSBORO INQUIRER, daily, Sunday and 
Ow; ~ owes Teed vend more news, fresher 
pe more extensi read than an 
per in Western Kentucky. -— 

OHIO. 





De gioe ne hp dd SUNDAY NEWS offers 
ard if ee? ota got the largest 

a in that 100,000 people. 

fates Se, “inch. iideces NEWS Youngstown, O 


WEST VIRGINIA. 








y 7 HEELING NEWS is credited pe nd 
cire’n than any other W.Va. daily. 





SOUTH CAROLINA, 
‘HE COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 
I —is the o. r in South Carolina 
giving a sworn and ed circulation - 
ment. cs AW +5. Le arg 4 It is the 
— published in the 
why it pays to yto advertise in THE REGISTER. 


Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $r0o a @ page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—t/ granted. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


To Exchange ft for t Newspaper 


Ran acres of . a —~ 
Tenn., for ex ‘or a-. 4 
Pant or ‘oF Job ose, Address 
R. JEFFERS, Huntsville, Tenn. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


that are novelties. Something new 
every day. Let us keep you in touch 
with new ideas in advertising. 

The Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, N. 3, 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 


is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the AJ Itis ty pograp! phically handsome, 
accurate and reliable. Member ‘Associated Py Ron 
It has more home advertising and foreign ad 
tising than any other ere a paper in its field. tt 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 


THIS OO Noa the mary wai ug resale are 


ly secured a —- 
;  #- LY which the 
fumed an ring ay 
perers i thus distant 
and vit a . 
ardless 0! mptoms. 1 
Quirnibasset ion and Anidrosis 
= mone gy meg have me rivals as re- 
re rs. For 
ihe Guide ; Health 0 ~ “We — fa stamp 
for book. Dr. 


Merchant’s 


STEREOTYPE, evecrorvee 

ELECTROTYPE, Inotype 
Reliable, uni- 

ferns pure. Many of the 

a a = Metal 
uiry —yy om 

PHENIX, ARIZONA, 


the trade center of 
_ 30100 prosperous people 


THE 
Arizona Republican 


published every morning 
in the year, is read by the majority 
of these people. 
For rates and information concerning this 
progressive newspaper, see 
H. D. - ceere. Eastern Agent, 
8 Park Row, New York. 
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Agent's Guide 


NEW YORK 





Circulates everywhere. 
Published nine years. 
None better for Agents 


or Mail Orders. 
Rates, 50c. a Line. 


Forms close 25th. 


Put AGEeNntT’s GUIDE on 
your list.—Paper on file 
at all agencies—Sample 
copy on request. 


AGENT’S GUIDE, 
NEW YORK. 


P. O. Box 434, 


- 
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KLONDIKE 


IS IN 


CANADA. 


The Vancouver (B. C.) 
Daily and Semi-Weekly 


WORLD 


gives all the information as to 
routes, outfitting and how to 
get there. Has double the cir- 
culation of any other newspa- 
per published in the Northwest. 
Write for particulars and sam- 
ple copy. 
THE WORLD, 
Vancouver, 

















Circulation Record for the year 1897. 


TOLEDO EVENING NEWS 


Sold 6,749, 714 Copies. 
. Daily Average, 21,843. 


Send for advertising rates and sample copies. 
NEWS PUB. CO., ToLepo, Oxto, 

















Joy Fills the Heart 


ot every advertising man using tne columns of the 
Five Family Papers of Lane’s List. 


They go to over 700,000 


American homes every month. . For $3 a line you reach be- 
tween three and four million intelligent readers. 
of inquiry brings you full information. 


LANE’S LIST, Inc., Augusta, Maine. 


A postal card 
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IOWA 
GOT THE 
FACTORY. 


Proprietors of a factory, 
employing ‘itty hands, ad- 
vertised through an agent at 
Webster City, Iowa, for a 
location in Iowa. The agent 
placed the WanT AD in the 


DAILY IOWA 


CAPITAL 


The ad appeared six times. 


= The postmaster at Webster 
City forwarded eighty-seven re- 
plies to that ad to the Cleveland 
concern. This means that some 
eee ood people in eighty-sev- 
towns of the State read 
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the CAPITAL. That’s just one 
instance. We've got loads of 
such facts. 


DAILY IOWA CAPITAL, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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agregar 
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The Average Daily 
Circulation of 


for the past six months 
ending February 1, 
1898, was 


13,98 


Affidavits furnished to 
advertisers on applica- 
tion. Comparison with 
other Albany papers 
will show why 
Arcus leads in circula- 
tion, news and influ- 
ence. 


COMPLETE 
. COPIES. 


THE ARGUS CO., Albany, N.Y. 
JAMES C, FARRELL, Manager. 





THE ARGUS 
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4 
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4 











To Get Cigehniadis: side 


Advertise in their favorite family paper, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 


Average Circulation in 1897, ° 


14,756 


Actual ttn Circulation for Nov., Dec. and Sas in.» 15,407 











e 
Nickell 











of the Igth century. Printed 
on art paper, high-class half-tone 
illustrations and contributed to by 
the ablest writers in the land. 
Only 50 cents per year. Circu- 
lation rapidly increasing. Rates 
will advance shortly. Send at once 
for sample copy and rate card. 


NICKELL MAGAZINE, 
4 Alden Street, Boston, Mass. 











S the MAGAZINE WONDER |f 
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GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


They are seated in 
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We'll get up a sample sign, 


‘is sure to attract the attention of 
front of it and there’s no escape 
for them. That’s the kind of 
advertising that pays if done in 
the right kind of Street Cars: 
we'll get up an estimate, we'll 
get up a complete plan of adver- 
tising for you, all gratis, just to 
show you that we know our 


Ours are the right kind! 


passengers. 
business. 
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The Dollar per 1,000 Rate 


Doesn't prevail in Ohio. If you can sell all 
your goods in Chicago the dollar per 1,000 
business is your pudding. But you can’t 
reach the Ohio purchasing public by using 


Chicago or Philadelphia papers. 


Ohio 


newspapers have pretty near a monopoly 


on that. 


A large portion of the best 


classes of Buckeye people may be reached 


through the 


Ohio Select List 


Honest circulations and space sold at fair, 
living rates, based on the actual cost of 


producing it. 


er can do. 


Akron, 
Beacon-Journal. 


Ashtabula, 


Beacon. , 
Bellefontaine, 

Index. 
Bucyrus, 


Telegraph. 
Cambridge, 


Jeffersonian. 


ce, 
Republican-Express. 
East Liverpool, 
Crisis. 
Findlay, 
Republican. 
Gallipolis, 
Journal. 


Hamilton, 
Republican-News 


Ironton, 


lrontonian. 





That’s the best any publish- 


Correspond with these papers : 


Kenton, 
News. 

Lancaster, 
Eagle. 


Times-Democrat. 
Mansfield, 

News. 
Marietta, 


Register. 


Marion, 
Star. 


Massillon, 
Independent, 


Mt. Vernon, 
News. 

Newark, 
Tribune. 

Norwalk, 
Reflector. 


Piqua, 
Cali. 











Portsmouth, 


Times. 


Salem, 
News, 


Sandusky, 
Register, 


Sidney, 


Democrat-News. 


Springfield, 
Republic-Times. 


Warren, 
Chronicle. 


Wooster, 
Republican. 


Xenia, 
Gazette and 
Torchlight. 


Youngstown, 
Vindicator, 


Zanesville, 
Courier. 
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The Woman’s Home Companion for April comprises thirty-two 
magnificent pages, eighty-two columns of reading matter of the most 
sublime order by the most popular and famous authors of the day, 
an art cover in tne colors by Leyendecker, and dozens of beautiful 
illustrations. 

The Companion occupies a unique position in that it outrivals all 
ten-cent women’s magazines, yet sells for five cents. 

Moreover, it edits its advertising and declines swindling adver- 
tisements as well as medicals under three inches. 

At $1.75 a line, and with over 300,000 subscribers—a million and 
a half readers—it is the best advertising proposition in America. 

Announcements that ec to the refined home are what we want. 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
108 Times Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 1643 Monadnock Bik. 
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Tinie and 
Money-Maker 


—_*Magazine Cut 


FLinT, Mich., March 17, 1898. 
The ro-pound can of black ink we had of you at $5 a can is 
the best ink we have ever used for half-tonecut. We puta plate 
through size, 17x22, without a slip sheet, at the rate of 1,350 per 
hour. There was no offset at all. It’s a time-saver, and money- 
maker. Respectfully, WELLER & AUSTINS. 


Wooster, Ohio, March 18, 1898. 

Please send us by Adams Express, one 1o-pound can of 
your half-tone ink. We used to buy all our half-tone ink of 
you but some of the agents induced us to try their ink, and we 
were fool enough to let them send ten pounds for ten dollars 
($10), and here at the last minute we are stuck and can not use 
it unless it is reduced with linseed oil and you know the result. 
We have a dull ax for the next ink man who attempts to induce 
us after we have said no, and he'll get it right in the neck. 


Respectfully, . CLAPPER PRINTING CO. 


My magazine cut is the same as has been used on 
Munsey's Magazine for several years past, and is 
conceded to be the best half-tone ink on the market. 

It is sold at the following prices : 

¥4-lb. 1-Ib. 3-Ibs. 5-Ibs. 10-Ibs. 25-Ibs. 50-Ibs.  100-Ibs. 
25c. $1.00 $2.70 $4.00 $5.00 $11.25 $20 $30 

If you order one pound you pay the 1-lb. price, 
and if you order 100 pounds you pay the 100-Ib. price. 
No exceptions. Send along the cash, otherwise | 
don’t shipthe ink. Money refunded if the goods are 
not found as represented. 

Price list and printed specimens mailed on appli- 
cation. Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 
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‘Last call for dinner 
-in the dining car.” 


We have twice, through PRINTERS’ INK, made the proposition 
to give you entirely free of all charge a pencil drawing of a street 
car sign, poster, catalogue cover, show card, magazine advertise- 
ment or other idea. For the third and last time we bring the 
matter to your attention. 

If you are doing any advertising at all, if you are anxious 
and you certainly Must be anxious, to make your advertising 
profitable, if you want to be up to date in your business litera- 
ture, you will certainly take advantage of our unusually liberal 
proposition. 

You haven’t the time to develop ideas yourself and you can 
not afford to let any Tom, Dick or Harry get them up for you. 
What you ought to do is to turn such work over to men who 
make it their business and above all, MEN WHO HAVE sUC- 
CESSFUL IN SUCH WORK WITH OTHER CONCERNS. 

We are well equipped for just such work. GIBBS gets up 
the ideas—he has designed advertisements for dozens of big con- 
cerns, advertisements that brought results—and has sense enough 
to give customers the kind of ideas that best suit their particular 
needs. WILLIAMS knows the lithographing and printing 
business thoroughly—has built up a large and profitable trade by 
knowing what todoand how to doit. So you see you are in 
safe hands. 

Here’s the proposition again! Tell us what you want-- 
send either a rough drawing or a description of it and we 
will submit entirely gratis a clever pencil drawing which will 
give you a first-rate notion of how the finished work would 
appear. 

Don’t neglect this opportunity of securing an idea for improv- 
ing your advertising. We want your business and we are willing 
to go to some trouble to get it. 


THE GIBBS & WILLIAMS CO. 


183 William Street, N. Y. 
LITHOGRAPHERS and 
PRINTERS___._——. 

Of anything from a 

™ Postal Card to a Poster. 
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The Giant of <SxSxSxo> 
The Five-Cent Magazines 


THE 


HALF HOUR 


The best and cheapest monthly pub- 
lished. 

As attractive and as interesting as 
many of the more expensive magazines. 


NOTHING LIKE IT 
FOR THE MONEY. 


Advertisers report a large number of 
replies from the HALF HOUR. 

Advertise now in the HALF HOUR 
and get the benefit of low rates and 
rapidly increasing circulation, 

Your regular agent will quote you 
prices, or write to us direct. Copies of 
the HALF HOUR on all news-stands 
throughout the country. 

Please send for sample copy and rates. 


y 
George Munro's Sons, 


17 to 27 Vandewater Street, 
New York. 
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Newspaper men who desire to attract the 
attention of Proprietors of Schools and 
other Educational Institutions to the merits 
of their publications as mediums for their 
advertisements would do well to avail them- 
selves of the special School number of 
PRINTERS’ INK for May 25th, which will 
go to nearly every Educational Institution 
in the United States. The edition will be 
above 25,000 copies, and will afford an op- 
portunity for placing arguments where those 
interested in advertising Schools will see 
them at the very time when they are mak- 
ing plans for advertising intended to inter- 
est the possible pupils for next term. 


SCHOOLS 


ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE SPECIAL EDITION ABOVE ANNOUNCED: 











Classified Advertisements (no display), 26 cents a line. 
Displayed Advertisements, 50 cents a line, or $100 a page. 
Special positions, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 





JUBILEE NUMBER 
The issue of Printers’ Inx for July 6, 1898, will be first number for the eleventh 
year, and will be a Special Jubilee Edition. 





Special Rates for the Special Editions: One Page in Both Issues, 
$200 net; One-quarter Page in the Two Issues, $50 net. 
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THE MOUNTAINEER. 
FREDERICK INGALLS, 























PROPRIETOR. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEKAR........... NO. 50° 
GORHAM, N. H., MARCH 9. 








This paper has a large circulation “P and down 
the Androscoggin river. 


HIGH- WATER MARK. 
Circulation binds bblesabie »'@ SOO 














Rowell’s American Newspaper Direc- 
tory for March has been published. 
While Rowell and his directory incur- 
red the displeasure of lying publishers, 
those publishers who tell the truth 
about their circulation are always cor- 
rectly rated. At any rate, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory keeps on top 
of the pile, and is acknowledged to be 
the best authority on circulations 
‘extant. 
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AMONG OLD PARISHIONERS. 
Tf Crm Prov 
Ww Cee * su iP F- 


fam a retired clergyman ahd will be sixty-five years of age the early part of April next. I had suffered for 
some years with catarrh of the bladder and consequently had much trouble with my urine—in fact with a catarrhal state of 
ail my internal organs, so that | was miserable and unfitted to go from home or attend to any business, Under this stress | 
found myself aging rapidly and expected my days on earth to be few. | took medicine from several physicians and tried 
other remedies but obtained no relief. Finally I-saw in an Eastern paper an ad. of Ripans Tabules. 1 inquired for them at 
one of our druggist’s and obtained a box with Tabules in small bottles. Learning that | could secure them cheaper in car- 
tons—and expense is an item with me—I secured a box of twelve Cartons some time ago. Finding a great benefit from the 
use of the Tabules at once. ! gave some to my family and to several of my old parishioners, all of whom expressed themselves 
highly gratified with their action. | myself am quite another person from what I was before I began using Ripans Tabyles. 
The irritation in my bladder has almost entirely disappeared, | have now but little trouble with my urine, the catarrh of my 
head is gone and my digestion and general feeling are greatly improved. ! rarely have any headache which before had been 
almost constant. My bowels also, which before had bzen in an almost constant constipated condition or else in a disturbzd 
state by the use of purgatives, now give me scarcely any more trouble, But | wish to have Ripans Tabules on hand and 
use them as’ occasion requires. Besides it affords me a great pleasure in my visits among my old parishioners and friends, 
in case of ailment, to give them three or four Tabules to help them out of their trouble. 1 carry acarton of Ripans Tabules 
in my vest pocket both for my own use and that of others. If any part of this testimonial is of any use to you you are wel- 
come to it. Enclosed find 48 cents for which please send me another package of twelve cartons of Ripans Tabules by early 
mail. J. S. LAWSON. 

6105 Broad St.. E. E., Pittsburg, Pa., March 18, 1898. 
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DEPARTMENT 


POMOC Or ees eee coeees 3 


OF CRITICISM. 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. | 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
es or ee tor advertising. As many as — est 
criticism. ere is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.” 


ible will receive full, honest, earn i 





Cline & Shaw, coal dealers at Gales- 
burg, Ill., have discovered a new field. 
Most coal dealers are content if they 
can sell their coal to the people in their 
town who want it for the commendable 
purposes of heating their homes or 
cooking their meals. Cline & Shaw, 
however, are making a decided bid for 
the trade of men who murder their 
wives, and desire a first-class grade of 
coal for cremating them, as the ad here 
reproduced indicates : 








LEUTGERT 


had a hard time of it. 

If he had used FLATT SOFT 
COAL to cousume his wife in- 
stead of acid, there wouldn't 

ave been a cinder left. For 
that’s the way our coal burns. 

“Everything is right that. 
comes from 


Cline & Shaw.”’ 





Naturally a man who is buying coal 
for the sole purpose of reducing toa 
cinder an unruly wife would be partic- 
ular about the kind of coal he uses. 


And equally, of course, if Cline & Shaw 
have coal which is specially adapted to 
such a use, they are wise to advertise 
the fact. Judging from this ad there 
are hundreds of men in Galesburg who 
are deterred from holding a domestic 
holocaust merely by the fact that they 
have not known where to go for the 
right kind of fuel for their purpose. 
Cline & Shaw are going to see to it 
that no well-meaning citizen who is 
anxious to Luetgert his wife shall be 
hindered by the difficulty of obtaining 
coal which will produce a job of which 
he may speak with pride. Luetgert 
was a bungler, but it was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that he had never 
learned what kind of coal Cline & Shaw 
sold. It must be galling to the pride 
of a conscientious man to attempt to 
burn his wife with some of this cheap 
coal, half slack, and make a big clinker 
of her, which is hard to dispose of. 
Lots of little differences between hus- 
band and wife, due to the friction of 
married life, would vanish like the dew 
before the sun, if there were in the 


* house a ton or two of coal warranted 


to reduce a wife to submission and 
ashes without leaving so much as a 
clinker or a last word to remind the 
husband or the detective force of un- 
pleasant facts. 

If Cline & Shaw are tired of the coal 
business, or are making more money 
than they can possibly use, they have 
adopted the right way to stop. They 
may call this advertising, but if a mon- 
strosity like this will bring trade in 
Galesburg, the people there must be 
moral lepers. I have seen some pretty 
bad advertising in the past ten years, 
but I am willing to go on record as 
saying that I have never seen anything 
so atrociously and hopelessly bad as 
this. . 

It is so bad that I know Cline & 
Shaw have heard from it. I do not see 
how they can have a friend or a cus- 
tomer who would not tell them that 
such a hideous nightmare will never be 
good advertising. This ad is so un- 
pleasant that I do not see how any one 
can ever think of Cline & Shaw again 
withont »ssociating them with the most 
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brutally unpleasant murder of recent 
times. I do not see how business men 
can be willing to associate themselves 
with anything so revolting. Even if it 
were not bad business, it is bad taste, 

I should think the other coal dealers 
of Galesburg would be willing to pay 
something handsome to have Cline & 
Shaw keep up this foolish and suicidal 
advertising as long as possible, It 
certainly must immensely increase the 
coa: business of the others, If Cline & 
Shaw have any coal that is good for 
ordinary every-day heating and cook- 
ing, they had better come forward and 
advertise it. 

* # 
a 
Lincoin, Kan., Feb. 28, 1898. 

Do you think this description of its assets 
will inspire depositors with confidence in the 
financial strength of the institution ? 


I cut the advertisement from a blotter in a 
hotel register. Yours, W.H. Gueticn. 


The Bank of Plainville, 


SOUTH SIDE OF STREET. 
The Oldest and Largest Assets of any Bank 
in the City. 
Capital, $25,000 ; Surplus, $3,000 ; Undivided 
rofits, $4,000, 
R. F. Burke, Cashier. 
H. F. Burke, Assistant Cashier. 








The ad taken by itself would really 
give one a very favorable impression 
of the bank, With no figures to judge 
by, one must naturally conclude that 
the bank is in a pretty prosperous 
condition, 

The thing that casts discredit on the 
bank is that its ad was found on the 
blotter of a hotel register.” That is a 
reflection on the “negitanye of the 
managers of the bank. 

I never have been able to discover 
any reason why anybody should adver- 
tise in a hotel register. 

Very frequently the register is sup- 
plied to the hotel by an advertising 
schemer, who gets from the hotel pro- 
prietor a letter to all of those who sell 
goods to the hotel. He uses this let- 
ter as a club to force these people to 
advertise. The operation is most ac- 
curately described as ‘‘ blackmail.” 
The advertising does the advertiser no 
good at all and the money he pays-does 
the hotel keeper very little good. 

If a hotel keeper fee!s too poor to 
buy his own register, he better circu- 
late a subscription paper among the 
people of whom he buys goods, and 
get Just enough to pay for the register. 

would seve some money, 


it costs a good deal less to make a 
hotel register without the blotting 
es, than it does to make one with 
blotters. And, moreover, in a register 
without blotters the profits of the 
schemer do not have to be paid. 

The daily paper, where there is a 
daily, is the best medium for the local 
advertiser to use. Where there isn’ta 
daily he should use the weekly paper. 
If the weekly doesn’t give him all the 
circulation he wants, let him get out 
circulars and printed matter of his own 
and put it where he wants it to go. 
If, in addition to this, he has a wild 
desire to see his name in large, black 
type, he may advertise in hotel regis- 
ters, fair programmes, express company 
charts, etc., but let him not charge it 
up to his advertising account. If it 
amuses him to see his name in these 
things, by all means let him have it 
printed there, but also, by all means, 
let him open an amusement account in 
which to charge such items. 

*# 

Financial advertising ought to in- 
spire confidence. ‘So had all other ad- 
vertising, for that matter. 

But an ad that is intended to per- 
suade men to invest their small savings 
ought, above all things, to have the 
appearance of telling the truth. Like 
Czesar’s wife, it must be beyond sus- 
picion. 

Here is the text of an ad that is now 
occupying costly space in New York 
newspapers. Itis undoubtedly intend- 
ed to attract investments. 

If it does so, I will be very much 
surprised. If it does, the men it in- 
fluences will be those so hopelessly 
ignorant that they may be fleeced with 
impunity. 

Here is the reading matter of the ad : 


MANHATTAN ISLAND ADVER- 
TISEMENT. 


Defenders and apologists of the game which 
the savings banks are running in this town 
say that Manhattan Island real estate can not 
pay 6 percent. We feel entirely justified in 
saying that no proposition to go into any kind 
of a business in New York City has ever been 
presented, let alone being accepted, to any 
business man within the last fifty years where 
the inducement to capital has been less than 
6 per cent per annum profit on the money in- 
vested. In merchandising, banking, insur- 
ance, railroad building, franchise stealing, 
stock jobbing, shipbuilding and in fact every 
other kind of business, the inducement held 
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out to capital is many more times than 6 per 
cent. Twenty-five per cent on capital in- 
vested is considered a very moderate return 
on wholesale merchandising; 35 and 40 per 
cent on capital invested in conducting retail 
stores. There is scarcely a bank in this city 
that is not paying dividends of 10 per cent 
per annum besides piling up enormous sur- 
pluses. All the talk by the savings bank 
combine of not being able to pay 6 per cent 
is pure hypocrisy and nothing else, and 
is said only in defense of their plan of getting 
poor men’s capital for 3% per cent, upon 
which they can make 1o and 15 per cent, in 
violation of the law and in violation of their 
consciences. The entire savings bank game 
is an unmitigated swindle of poor people, and 
is the obtainment of poor people’s money 
on false pretenses, and the very worst kind of 
false pretenses—the pretense of charity. The 
business is a degrading one, compared with 
which Hungry Joe’s line was that of a gen- 
tleman. All the world over, from time im- 
memorial to the very latest moment, the man 
or woman who draws a salary for the dis- 
tribution of charity is looked upon with sus- 
picion and contempt. It resembles the prac- 
tice of hospital nurses confiscating to their 
own uses the delicacies sent by friends to the 
sick. The professional charity mongers are 
asore on modern social life. They may be 
a temporary necessity, but to the poor and 
needy they are an untempered curse. The 
20,000 investors interested in the Manhattan 
Island Corporation will unanimously concur 
in these sentiments. 

Within thirty days we will have literature 
ready which will be distributed to all appli- 
cants by mailor in person. This literature 
will be of general interest and will be sent or 
given to any one, even a savings bank presi 
dent. 

The business hours of the Manhattan Isl- 
and Corporation are the regular banking 
hours, from ro o’clock until 3, except Satur- 
days, when they are from ro o’clock until 12 
o'clock noon, and every Monday evening from 
5 to 7 o'clock. 

The Manhattan Island Corporation will re- 
ceive investments from the public in any 
amount—$1, $100, $1,000 or more—at any 
time during business hours, and as often as 
desired. It will pay a return on these invest- 
ments of 6 per cent per annum. Any person 
making an investment in the Manhattan 
{sland Corporation can realize at once on his 
investment, in any amount and at any time 
during business hours. The money of in- 
vestors is placed in Manhattan Island real 
estate and in nothing else, according to the 
charter of the corporation and under the laws 
of the State of New York. 

We wish to caution the investing public 
against making any kind of an investment of 
money on which they can not realize the 
same day or at any time in full what they 
paid out in money, in addition to receiving 


. their interest. A big interest is of no value 


if the principlal can not be realized upon. Be 
sure always in being able to sell your invest- 
ment for what you paid for it. It is much 


more important to be able to realize principal 
in full than it is to get a big interest. Full 
particulars by mail or in person. 

Address Manhattan Island Corporation, 
Wm. Albert George, Manager, 209, 211, 213 
East 23d st. (Cass Building), near 3d ave., 
New York City. 





Money is going begging in this city 
to-day at four percent. There are few 
absolutely safe investments offered at 
six per cent, Statements to the effect 
that the profits of wholesaling are 25 
per cent, and of retailing 35 to 40 per 
cent, are false and misleading. 

When a man realizes 35 per cent in 
any retail business in these times it is 
because he has added himself to his in- 
vestment. 

A man investing in a retail business, 
or in a wholesale one, works to make 
that business a success. If he allows 
himself the smallest salary he could 
possibly hire any other man to do the 
work for, and subtracts that from the 
gross profits, the remainder will be an 
ordinary and usual return for invest- 
ment. 

A man puts $5,000 into retail busi- 
ness, and it earns say 40 per cent, to 
take the highest of the figures given. 

Forty per cent is $2,000. 

A man who can manage a retail store 
is worth $1,800 a year. That leaves 
$200, or four per cent, net earnings 
on his investment. 

If he had invested his money in the 
business of another man, he would 
have had four percent return, no more. 

The earnings of the big department 
stores in this city and elsewhere are 
nothing more than the discounts which 
are allowed for cash. These discounts 
are about five per cent. 

The direct attack on ihe savings 
banks in this ad are not such as will 
inspire confidence. People believe in 
the savings banks. They are among 
the strongest institutions in the city. 
Men, especially small depositors, like 
the feeling of confidence it gives them 
to see a costly and imposing building, 
even when they know it was built from 
profits of handling their money. 

They know that a building can not 
be packed into a grip, like coupon 
bonds, and carried off to Canada, or 
some place where extradition laws are 
but an irridescent dream. 

I know nothing about the Manhattan 
Island Corporation but what they say 
of themselves in this ad. But that 
much is not such ‘as to inspire confi- 
dence, 
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“Try all things, 
Hold fast to that 
which is good.’’ 
Boyce’s Big Weeklies, 


600,000 Copies Weekly. 

$1.60 per agate line, no discounts. 
Boyce’s Monthly, 

400,000 Copies Monthly, 

$1.25 per agate line, no discounts. 
Our customers 

are getting 

Big results, 

that’s why we carry 

so much advertising. 

Try it yourself. 

W. D. Boyce Co.,. 

Boyce Building, 

Chicago, 

iil. 
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RESORT DEPARTMENT AND INFORMATION BUREAU. 


Announcement, Season 1898. 


About this time every year the Summer Resort Hotel Proprietor com- 
mences operations for the ensuing season. Everything is 
planned to make the hotel more attractive than ever before 

which adds life to competition and is one of the elements of financial 
success. A Summer Hotel may be considered incomparable in 
every respect—in view, surroundings, accommodations, service— 
but the question is, where are guests coming from ? That is the 


rplexing problem, upon which a prosperous season unques- 4 
tlonably depends. The correct oeiation is here, It is of paramount a ff 
importance to those concerned. 


ADVERTISE IN THE NEW YORK JOURNAL, 
MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY EDITIONS, 


Through these mediums you reach the most people—the masses 
and the classes, here, there, everywhere. 


RATES- 15 cents per line in each edition. 
$1.00 per line 7 consecutive insertions. 
$4.00 per line 30 consecutive insertions. 
No extra charge for display. 
All display is set in French Elzevir type, which is neither too 
dark nor too light, but has a neat and clean appearance, adding 
much to the attractiveness of hotel advertisements, 


The Journal’s Resort Department and Information Bureau, 


established at the beginning of the 1897 season, met with the 
most flattering success and unanimous indorsement. It was a 
new departure for a New York newspaper to undertake, and 
from the very beginning the public made constant demands upon 
its great resources for disseminating information about the vari- 
ous resorts that could not be obtained in any other way unless a 
loss of time and inconvenience resulted—a vacationist wants 
comfort. To the hotel proprietor a Bureau of this kind is of 
vital importance—indispensable._ It acts as a New York office 
for the various summer hotels. Pamphiets, descriptive matter, 
maps, routes, railroad time tables and full information about 
each hotel is kept on file. Many inquirers leave it entirely in 
the hands of the Information Bureau where to spend vacation. 
The advantages of the Bureau must appeal, therefore, to the 
hotel proprietors, and naturally an advertisement in the Jour- 
NAL will seen by not only those who apply to the Bureau 
but to many who refer to it. Write for 1898 circular, Corre- 
spondence invited. 





LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CouNTY, June 19, 1897. 
RESORT DEPARTMENT AND INFORMATION BUREAU, N.Y, JOURNAL: 
Gentlemen—I must co: te you on the 
u. I have,and can candidly say, 
he JOURNAL advertisements, and 
from the Journal Bureau is very much appreciated. 
8. H. GooDAcRE, Proprietor The Clifford. 
\ SouTH Carro, N.Y., August 31, 1897. 
y } RESORT DEPARTMENT AND INFORMATION BUREAU, N.Y. JOURNAL: : 
/ the remult tp tek ay homes te Mit et eee Tet Sata 
me, an ouse ie 43! le. In . lam an 
will be until Sepeember. Yours, with ‘t: ene tetas 


8, 
GEo. Duncan, Proprietor Duncan’s Villa. 
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